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Art. I. Q.’s Views on Missions to the Heathen. 


Mr. Eprror :—When I forwarded my explanations of some points 
on which your correspondent A. H. had misunderstood my queries, my 
expectation was to have given without delay my views on foreign mis- 
sions; this being a main point, and one on which your correspondent 
has missed my idea as far as on any other. Important duties have, how- 
ever, caused me to delay till now, but if this lapse of time shall produce 
more coolness and candour, it may well be excused. A. H. concludes his 
communication thus :—* I consider the strictures of your correspon- 
dent, as being a covert attack on the whole business of missions to the 
Heathen. For I cannot but consider that minister of the cross of 
Christ, who opposed christian missions to the Heathen, as acting in di- 
rect contradiction to the declared will of the Master, who has said, 
‘Go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.’” To 
the sentiment in the latter part of this quotation I fully assent; conse- 
quently, that in the first part I as fully reject, as an unjust imputation. 
But that I may be clearly understood—1. I would ascertain the true 
import of these words Go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. I think I shall not be contradicted in saying, they are 
addressed to the whole ministry of the gospel, in all ages and nations of 
the world; not to the apostles only, but also to us, and to one as much 
asanother. Then I must farther remark that they cannot be taken as 
an absolute command ; for it would be absolutely impossible, that every 
minister should actually go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. I presume A. H. himself will not insist on such an 
interpretation. It is also as certainly beyond the power of any society 
of ministers that has ever been in the world, to fulfil this commission in 
this absolute and literal sense. The words must therefore be under- 
stood as a license and grant, notably distinguishing the new from the 
old dispensation. Formerly, all the means of grace, spiritual privile- 
ges and offers of salvation, were to be enjoyed within the limits of one 
nation only ; now these are to be carried abroad to any or to all na- 
tions. When I call it a grant or license, I would not be understood as 
uOwing it a matter of indifference, but like every grant of God it carries 
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with it an obligation to improve it. It is a grant or command, (if you 
will,) which though unlimited in the words, is nevertheless subject to 
many limitations, as to times, persons, and other considerations. We 
read in Acts xvi. 6, 7, that when Paul and Silas “had gone throughout 
Phrygia and the regions of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia, after they were come to Mysia, 
they essayed to gointo Bethynia; but the Spirit suffered them not.” 
Here was an opposition to preach the gospel to heathen nations, yet 
certainly no contradiction to the declared will of the Master, Go into 
all the world, &c. The Spirit undoubtedly had holy and wise ends for 
forbidding these men to go to these places at that time, though he 
might call others to that particular service, or these same at another 
time. So does he still call or forbid, one man or society of men, to la- 
bor in this place rather than another, or at one time rather than anoth- 
er; and it is the duty of the church to observe and judge what he is 
calling to, and act accordingly. From this part, then, | would infer, 
that it is a very rash charge, to say that a minister acts in direct con- 
tradiction to the declared will of the Master, because he does not judge 
the church called upon, at some particular time, to undertake this or 
the other missionary service, which may be a favourite project of one 
or two individuals. With equal justice might A. H., notwithstanding 
his professed zeal for missions, be charged with disregarding, or cor- 
rupting the express appointment of the Master, because he proposes 
only to send into some fancied parts of the world, instead of going into 
all the world. Again | would infer, that this passage is often very ab- 
surdly and falsely applied by zealous, well-meaning men; who having 
fixed their eye on some spot that is destitute, perhaps, reason as if our 
Lord had named that very place more than others, and unless the at- 
tention of all is directed to that place, they are guilty of disobedience 
to his command! that command is indeed our general warrant, but we 
need also a particular call to engage in a particular work at a particu- 
lar time. 1 would, therefore, in the next place— 

2. Enquire how the church, or an individual, may “ assuredly gather 
that the Lord has called to preach the gospel to” some particular peo- 
a ornation. I readily grant that every minister ought at all times to 

ave the spirit and resolution, not only of a missionary, but of a mar- 
tyr; yet he is not to become the one, any more than the other, with- 
out a special call. By a special call I do not mean any thing miracu- 
lous, but such a concurrence of circumstances in the ordinary course of 
Providence, as in any other case may be judged an intimation of the 
mind of the Spirit. 

1. I cannot think it any such providential call to send a mission to 
China or any other distant nation, only because others are doing so. It 
would be uncharitable to say that this is the sole motive with the breth- 
ren of Miami, but it evidently has a very great weight with them, 
greater, perhaps, than they themselves are aware of. It is no sufli- 
cient reason for entering on what is called the missionary enterprise, 
any where : but to give it an influence in determining the particular field 
of labor to be entered on, as it seems to have with our brethren, is di- 
rectly contrary to apostolical example. (Rom. xv. 20.) “Yea, so have 
I strived to preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest | 
should build upon another man’s foundation.” Again, (2 Cor. x. 15, 16,) 
«Not boasting of things without our measure, that is of other men’s la 
bors ; but having hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall be 
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enlarged by you according to our rule abundantly, to preach the gospel 
in regions beyond you, and not to boast in another man’s line of things 
made ready to our hand.” ‘Two things are here particularly observable 
—(1.) That the apostle, with all his zeal for the universal spread of the 
gospel, did not consider it wap his work to evangelize tribes or 
nations whom others had already undertaken. (2.) Thatit was only when 
the churches he had already planted were increased in faith, that he pro- 
ceeded to preach in regions beyond them. Let the brethren of Miami 
or the Associate Synod walk by this example, and none will be found 
to object. 

2. A providential call for a society to engage in missionary labors 
may be gathered in the same way as a call to an individual to perform 
any duty he owes to his fellow men. Every man owes every good of- 
fice in his power to the whole human family, but the actual perfor- 
mance of these must be in proportion to the nearness of relation to him. 
His first obligation is to those most intimately connected with him, those 
among whom God has providentially cast his lot. So does it certainly 
belong to the church first to supply her own vacancies, and send the 
gospel into every part of the land where her lot is cast ; these have the 
first claim. Why has God planted a church in America? Is it to en- 
lighten this, or the other side of the globe, first? A child might an- 
swer. I donot say we are never to send any thing abroad till we are 
entirely full at home; yet our foreign remittances should bear a re- 
verse proportion to our domestic necessities. He is neither prudent 
nor truly charitable who expends his goods in donations to the poor of 
community at large, while his own family is in a state of starvation ; 
nor can he be considered truly liberal who should apply his riches to 
aid the poor of China, and neglect the multitudes of sufferers in his own 
country and under his own eye. These remarks accord with scripture 
precept andexample. (Acts i. 8.) ‘But ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shal! be witnesses to 
me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” Here is laid down not only the places 
where, but the order in which the gospel is to be preached, not first Jeru- 
salem and next the ends of the earth, but next all Judea, and so by a regu- 
lar progress toall nations. So we find the apostles did; they began at 
Jerusalem, and uniformly addressed roaed ter first to those of their 
own nation, in all places. And it was not till the gospel had been fully 
preached to the Jews, and the offer by them rejected, that it was given 
to the Gentiles at all. This is no more than a reasonable order. What 
propriety can there be, in carrying the gospel away from thousands in 
one land, and past thousands in adjoining lands, for sake of proclaiming 
it to some at the uttermost parts of the earth? There is a manifest im- 
propriety. The application to the case in hand, is very easy; there 
are within the limits of these United States at least two classes of hea- 
then equally destitute as the Chinese, and having stronger claims on the 
American church, viz: The Negroes, especially at the South, and the 
Indians. These, I say, have stronger claims: on us than any distant 
nation, not only because they are more within our reach, but also be- 
cause they have been awfully wronged by our nation. The Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia say in a publication, 1834, “From long 
continued and close observation, we believe that their (the colored pop- 
ulation’s) moral and religious condition is such, that they may just!= 
be considered the heathen of this christian country, and will bear com- 
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parison with heathen in any country in the world.” They go on to 
show that they are destitute of the privileges of the gospel, and ever 
will be, under the present state of things; having neither the scriptures 
nor a regular ministry. Now is it possible that such a measure of zeal 
for the conversion of the heathen as to reach even to China, should 
wholly overlook these millions of heathen in the midst of ourselves? 
And what is still more astonishing, many, (and among them your cor- 
respondent A. H.) who appear most zealous for sending missionaries to 
China, ‘or some distant heathen nations, are equally zealous defenders 
of the present state of things with regard to the Negroes. What kind 
of zeal must that be? Whocan believe it any thing but hollow preten- 
sion? Justly may that proverb be applied—Physician, heal thyself. 
There is a people in the midst of you, and many tribes beside you, 
whom your nation has robbed and spoiled ; you owe them every thing; 
and do you think to acquire a name for generosity, by lavishing gifts 
abroad, while you refuse to pay these your lawful debts? It is positive 
dishonesty. 

Perhaps I may be told, that the existing laws of the land, prevent 
missionary efforts among the Negroes. I answer, so do those of China. 
But little more than a year ago we find an edict of the empire, as abso- 
lute and sanguinary against christian missionary labor, as it can be. If 
the zeal of your correspondent can devise means to evade this, there 
need be no great difficulty with those in our own land. 

3. The church has a providential call to carry the gospel to distant 
lands sometimes by indirect means, as persecution in her own land ; so 
we read (Acts viii. 4,) “They that were scattered abroad went every 
where, preaching the word.” Again, (Acts xi. 19, 20, 21,) “Now they 
which were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about Ste- 
phen, travelled as far as Phenicc, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching 
the word to none but unto Jews only. And some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come to Antioch spake 
unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus; and the hand of the Lord 
was with them.” The commencements thus made in these several pla- 
ces plainly opened the way for the church to follow up the work by 
sending other missionaries, which was accordingly done, (verse 22,) 
“Then tidings of these things came unto the ears of the church which 
was at Jerusalem; and they sent forth Barnabas that he should go as 
far as Antioch.” There is a striking resemblance between the case de- 
scribed and the first planting of Christianity in our own land. The 
time was when America was considered by the christian world, a far 
distant heathen land; but the cruel persecution of the execrable Stu- 
arts made some of the most godly seek refuge in the wilderness, They 
planted the church, and soa door was opened for the sending of mis- 
sionaries, which was done. Sometimes a providential call is given by 
the people of distant lands themselves asking, or in some way inviting. 
So, in a vision, Paul saw a man of Macedonia praying him, saying, 
Come over unto Macedonia and help us; from which he assuredly 

athered that the Lord had called them to preach the gospel there. 

hough this were only a vision, it very plainly intimates how such a 
call may be given. _It was on such a call that the Secession church in 
Scotland commenced their missions to, America and planted the church 
that has grown to what we now see it. When the church has a super- 
abundance of supply for her own necessities, (not supply of money, s0 
much as of men apt to teach,) as has been the case with the United Se- 
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cession in Scotland in years past, and any opening appearing els-- 
where, it may be judged a plain call to engage in such a foreign mis- 
sion. There are no doubt other circumstances that may satisfy the 
church of a present call to such work; but I cannot conceive of any 
that could satisfy any rational mind that the Secession church, in pres- 
ent circumstances, is called to undertake a Chinese mission—being very 
scarce of preachers even to supply her organized congregations, sur- 
rounded by whole nations of ection within the land, and if these are 
not sufficiently foreign, there is the whole of South America and Mex- 
ico on the one hand, and boundless regions in British North America 
on the other, all on our own continent. So that the zeal for an Asiatic 
mission, to me, I confess, savors more of enthusiasm than any thing else. 
I have never seen nor heard any thing like a judicious enquiry, wheth- 
er God is calling to it or not, but it is a main means of acquiring a repu- 
tation for zeal and piety; the most respectable denominations are ac- 
tively engaged in it; itis a shame for us to be behind; if we do not 
speedily bestir ourselves, our credit must sink ! 

These may appear hard reflections, but I think I can support them 
by a number of remarks I have yet to make. 

The man who would speak a word, derogatory of the missionary 
operations of the day, is in great danger of losing his reputation for pi- 
ety ; therefore, lest any thing that I may say, should appear too offen- 
sive, I would premise, what all must allow, that missionary efforts, and 
missionary societies, ro pe in a most laudable zeal for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. Farther, that multitudes of those who 


contribute, and also of those who go forth as missionaries, do so from 


the purest motives. Finally, that by the exertions thus made a vast 
amount of real good is accomplished. Yet notwithstanding all this, 
there are abundant openings for carnal principles to work in, both as to 
many individuals engaged on different pieces of the machinery, and also 
into the body of the work itself. There are innumerable points on 
which good men may be deceived in themselves. When a work has, as 
I may say, but one feature, or when all its features, and the circum- 
stances connected with it are of one kind, there can be no doubt what 
it is that attracts those who engage in it; but when the same work 
may be presented under several aspects, of various character, it is not 
so easy to determine which, or whether any one of them has the sole 
influence on the mind. Now this is precisely the case here. The su- 
preme, and all-absorbing view of missionary work, is the glory of God, 
in the extension of the gospel among benighted heathen, yet facts de- 
monstrate that this is not always alone a sufficient attraction to the 
missionary spirit. There are millions of heathen, whose souls are as 
precious as any, whose condition both as to soul and body as miserable 
as any, and who are almost within sight and hearing of the missionary 
institutions, and still considered scarcely worth noticing. I touched 
on this before, and might have added to the descendants of Africa 
and the Indian tribes, the many thousands of Papists annually pouring 
into the country, and as truly heathen as any Chinese in the world. 
Yet they have not the proper qualifications to be an object of missiona- 
ry zeal. What is wanting? What more can distant nations present to 
enlist the energies of the christian public? The only answer imagina- 
ble is— 

1. These are neither foreign nor far distant. ‘There is in this idea a 
great attraction, anda great deception; as it is with merchandize, 
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what comes from abroad must have some peculiar excellency, so is it 
somewhat with missionary labors. He who is engaged in a far distant 
land, is in some way much more eminent thar he who labors at home, 
though they may be perfectly equal in their activity and hardships, 
those of the former are of much more value—they come from far hea- 
then lands in missionary reports, and serve to animate the whole chris- 
tian public with zeal for the cause, those of the latter need not be reci- 
ted at all; if the former is instrumental in the conversion of any, it is 
extolled far more than if the latter should be the means of gathering 
to Christ double the number. There is also a great deception in the 
idea of the heathen in far foreign lands, compared with heathen in our 
own land, much like the difference between looking on a picture, and 
looking on the living subject. A good artist may take the likeness of a 
beggar correctly, yet by his skill the painting is beautiful and the sub- 
ject interesting, the idea of poverty in itself excites the pity and kind- 
ness of the spectator; but let him .come into actual contact with this 
same living character, and his rags, and filth, and ignorance, and obsti- 
nacy, and vicious habits, will soon produce feelings less enthusiastic. 
This is fully applicable to the business of missions; we have, in the 
documents transmitted from time to time, foreign heathenism drawn, | 
do not say in false, but in lively colors; their ignorance, their lack of 
means, their numbers, their eagerness to hear instruction, and the like, 
are set forth to view, and all our christian sympathies are kindled to- 
gether; every heart is willing and every hand ready to aid in sending 
the means and messengers of salvation; but now without changing a 
word jn the description, if we suppose the location of these heathen so 
changed, that we find them in our own land in the midst of ourselves 
(which is the fact,) immediately there is an entire change of feeling al- 
so. How shall we explain this mystery, but by admitting that many 
are deceived by their own imaginations of the case’ Or, if I may be 
allowed to adopt the words of the late Dr. Malan on this subject, “ We 
can easily understand, that it is more pleasant to the indolence of the 
human heart, to join a thousand others in exclaiming, ‘Christ is near 
and glory in his cross,’ than to stand forth alone and make the same 
declaration in the presence of men, some of whom will express con- 
tempt and hatred, while others even take up stones to cast at the wit- 
ness for the truth. The reproach of Christ is a garment closely fitted 
to our bodies; each of us must wear it for himself, and its color and 
shape cause the disciple that is clothed therewith to be recognized in a 
moment. Surely then, it is not surprising, that so many faint hearts 
should start back, when this garb is presented for them to wear, at the 
entrance of a house or in public ; and that they should endeavor to qui- 
et their secret remorse, by exclaiming, ‘“‘ The cross of Christ, the cross 
of Christ!” when in the company of those who willingly admit them to 
join their ranks, and with pleasure hear them unite in this public decla- 
ration.” Again he says, “] attended many of those gratifying meetings 
and heard all that christian eloquence could express, urging those pre- 
sent, in the most powerful and impressive manner, to exertions for the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ in the world. 1 was benefitted, 
] trust, and frequently felt ashamed at my own blameable indifference, 
to the miserable state of the nations where the gospel is yet unknown; 
but I also feared, (I speak from the experience of my own heart,) lest 
these outward manifestations of christian charity, and the forcible man- 
ner in which the claims and wants of foreign Jands were advocated, 
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should deaden those emotions which constantly result from beholding 
the ignorance and impiety, which, alas! so awfully prevail amongst the 
wretched individuals, whose miserable abodes are close to the halls 
where these assemblies are held.” 

2. There are many circumstances connected with missions to distant 
lands, that are very gratifying to a fashionable taste for pleasure; for 
example the voyage to the place of destination, though a great under- 
taking. and associated with the pain of parting with friends and the like, 
yet through the kind attentions of the benevolent, whatever can render 
it comfortable is provided, and on the whole, there is much more plea- 
sure than labor in it. ‘To prove that this is really the case, we need 
only look into almost any missionary journal, and we find it very simi- 
lar to that of the curious traveller, whose sole object is his own gratifi- 
cation or some worldly object. Reflections on leaving a native coun- 
trv—feelings at beholding its receding shores—first night at sea—beau- 
ty of the rising and setting sun at sea—the weather—sea sickness— 
the latitude and longitude—strange sea birds, and fishes—ships speaking 
at sea—anecdotes—and such like are the common places, interspersed 
with pious reflections. ‘The same may be observed in the accounts of 
their labors and travels in heathen lands, though really arduous, and 
having for their ultimate object the good of souls, yet the notice of 
secular and trivial matters very often occupies a large share of the nar- 
ative. The mode of travelling—the roads—guides and servants— 
their curious manner of living—tents of missionaries—beautiful scenery 
—villages and ruins of ancient famous cities, palaces of kings—height 
of thermometer—jugglers and serpent charmers, &c. &c. If the notice 
of these things did not afford amusement to the writers, they would 
never be transmitted for the amusement of readers here; moreover 
the reading of such journals excites the curiosity and enlists the feel- 
ings of many here, much more than of those who see them. There is 
a very striking difference in this, between our missionaries thus exhib- 
ited indirectly by their writings and the famous philanthropist, How- 
ard; he led the life of a missionary, for zeal, self-denial, activity and 
laborious travelling; he must unavoidably have seen much that was 
strange and curious; yet not a page in his journals was so occupied. 
In writing toa friend, he just intimates that in one of his tours he had 
witnessed many interesting things, which might furnish them a winter 
evening entertainment if spared to meet again. He elsewhere declares 
that he always avoided all binds of exhibitions, and never turned aside 
to see any curiosity, lest his mind or time should be diverted from the 
great work in which he was engaged. For that reason also, he de- 
clined the invitation of the Empress of Russia to come to court, when 
he wasin Petersburg. Now it is not too much to say, that if mission- 
aries had like singleness of object, like zeal and devotedness to the 
work, the like effects would be produced ; but it is not so. 

3. The manner in which missions to distant lands is conducted, and 
some circumstances connected, lay a considerable temptation to avarice 
and worldly ambition and the like. Ido not know that any one amas- 
ses wealth or thinks of doing so in this way; but the foreign mission- 
ary must have secured to him a liberal maintainance, with all his ex- 
penses and distributions. A small compensation, some may say, for 
the sacrifice he makes ; true, if the world were his only object, but this 
I have never supposed ; but considering this as one feature in the case, 
it will have its influence ; and this may easily be understood, if you 
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will compare it with the situation of many faithful ministers 
in our own country and in our own church, in small and weak 
congregations, in obscure corners, laboring with missionary zeal, 
and having but a very limited and precarious support’ from their 
people, having also to struggle with poverty unassisted and un- 
noticed; it is easy to see how the latter situation affords oppor- 
tunity of showing true disinterested zeal for the work, and love for 
souls, and the former may have an ingredient of the love of money. 
It was a frequent practice of the Moravians in sending the gospel to 
distant lands, to instruct their missionaries, that they must learn to la- 
bor and live as did the people to whom they went, and so support them- 
selves; and this reminds us of the manner in which our Lord sent out 
the twelve on their first mission, and after them, the seventy, ‘carry 
neither purse nor scrip.” Here was a thorough trial of faith, zeal and 
singleness of aim, so is it in every case in proportion as it resembles 
this. But the case of our foreign missionaries now, must be as unlike 
this as possible. I have said also, there is a temptation to ambition and 
love of rank; the missionary in foreign lands, is a gentleman of good 
quality, not far from the rank of a Rajah, fit to converse with Mooleys 
and Pachas, sometimes honored with an interview with Princes or even 
Kings. Many passages might be quoted from missionary communica- 
tions illustrating this. Justice Perkins writes from Persia “ A day was 
fixed for the purpose, and Dr. Grant invited the Prince, who was to 
visit the school, to dine with him on that day; which invitation was 
readily and cordially accepted. The latter circumstance is interesting, 
because, according to Persian rules, Princes are never io enter the 
houses of Mahommedans, who are not of royal blood, and especially 
must they never enter the house of a christian. They can only walk 
on carpets and roses, and speak to the highest nobles. ‘The day for 
visiting the school arrived, and the Prince came, the scholars were 
nearly all present and appeared well. His highness spent three hours 
in the school-room with great delight and satisfaction.” I am far from 
insinuating aught against the sincerity and humility of these laborers 
in the Lord’s harvest field ; we have in the same letter this remark, 
which speaks their views on this point. “ While we would not trust 
in princes, if of their own accord, they become our nursing fathers, we 
believe it is of God, and we will praise him for it.” Yet the high 
sounding titles, and the idea of such honorable scenes as here de- 
scribed, is calculated to have not a little influence on the minds of 
those here, who are so zealous for Asiatic missions. Nor do I think 
this mere supposition: A few years ago, a committee was sent to Pa- 
tagonia, to examine that region as to the practicability of establishing a 
mission there ; they returned and reported, that they found the inhabi 
tants a me 4 and harmless people, hospitable to strangers, &c., but 
they judged it not expedient to attempt establishing a mission there at 
present. We would naturally enquire why” I have never seen any 
particular reasons assigned, nor is it easy to concieve of any, that 
should have weight with men of true missionary zeal ; they do not say 
it is impracticable, but only not expedient at present. An expression, 
such as men use, to cover a dislike, which they cannot openly justify by 
sound argument. There is no refinement jn that country, nothing that 
is great or noble, money would be of no use there, in a word a mission 
there, is stript of all its worldly attractions, and the bare circumstance 
left of enlightening benighted heathens, an object which alone seems 
not to possess sufficient charms to enlist our energies. 
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4. There is an idea of fame attached to the character of the mission- 
ary to distant lands, that is not without its attraction tomany. He 
who has his station in China, is elevated to be seen and heard by the 
whole world ; he labors for the enlightning of that ancient nation, that 
most singular people, the celestial empire, embracing nearly half of the 
human race: No doubt his exertions may be of saving benefit to 
thousands, yes, countless thousands yet unborn may reap the happy 
fruits ; and his memory will be blessed long after he has entered into 
the joy of his lord! How pleasing such ideas to our natural pride and 
self-love. There may be much truth in what is said, and so would there 
be, if it were applied to many a faithful minister of Christ nearer home, 
but itis only in the foreign missionary that these things are worthy of 
being celebrated. All his privations and sufferings partake of the na- 
ture of martyrdom, and his honor and fame is in proportion. But is 
it not absurd to charge men with seeking wordly fame in a course re- 
quiring the renounciation of the world at the outset, and the most pain- 
ful self-denial at every step, and the most honorable termination of it, 
is death in the midst of unremitting exertions? There may be an in- 
consistency in such cases, which we cannot explain, yet they are not 
altogether new in the world. We know that in the early ages of chris- 
tianity, many gloried in suffering the most cruel torments and death as 
christians, while they gave little evidence of the power of christianity 
on their hearts, and much evidence that their main motive was a desire 
of fame by martyrdom ; and some real believers in those times were 
tinctured with the same spirit. It need not therefore be thought in- 
credible that a shade of it suited to the taste of the times, should be 
discovered in the church now. 


Perhaps our friend A. H. thinks I have looked with a jaundiced eye 
on slight blemishes, and wholly passed over the powerful arguments in 
favor of a Chinese mission. [ would now therefore consider these ar- 
guments, but it might lead me to trespass on the space in your pages due 
to other correspondents, and so I shall wait another opportunity. Q. 





Arr. II. What we had hoped to see, or Societyism Investigated. 


Mr. Epiror,—We hoped, with your correspondent J. S. of your 
January No., to see the principle of societyism getting a full and scrip- 
tural investigation, through the medium of the Monitor, by some per- 
son qualified to throw light on the subject. But our expectations not 
being realized, we have taken the liberty of offering a few crude re- 
marks on this question ; hoping it will provoke some person more ade- 
quate, to give it a thorough investigation. Societyism is so much the 
order of the day, with a portion of community, and denounced as un- 
scriptural by another portion, that, for the edification of those whose 
minds are unsettled on this subject, we think that a well written essay 
on this topic would be acceptable to your readers, 

Have we authority from God’s word, to associate ourselves together 
in an organized capacity, for the promotion of any moral object? is the 
question, 

God having so clearly revealed to us, in his word, all things neces- 
sary for our faith and practice, that before embarking in an organiza- 
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tion of this kind, we should be able to answer this question in the affir- 
mative. We answer that its authority can be deduced from scrip- 
ture, by good and necessary consequence. 

For the elucidation of this subject, we will select the Anti-Slavery 
society, which has for its object the entire abolition of slavery, and the 
elevation of our colored population to the rank that God hath designed 
them to occupy. Now, there are duties enjoined in the second table of 
God’s law, that corresponds with this object; this law enjoins it asa 
duty, to extend our love to our fellow man, if we find him in a suffer. 
ing condition, and have it in our power, as is clearly elucidated in the 
parable of the good Samaritan—if he is in bonds, we are to remember 
him with the same anxiety, as if we ourselves were bound, and in con- 
sequence to use means for his redemption. If he is under the necessi- 
ty of being dumb with silence, we are to open our mouths for the dumb. 
It would be a great dereliction of duty, did we omit performing these 
kind ofhces. It wont do to say, “ depart in peace, be ye warmed and fil- 
led.” Christ attaches great guilt to sins of omission. “I was an hunger- 
ed, I was thirsty, I was a stranger, I was naked, sick and in prison, and 
ye did not administer relief,” &c. &c. If we see a portion of the hu- 
man family, made in the image of God, and for any thing we know the 
purchase of a Divine Redeemer, nay, have we not satisfactory evidence 
that a number really are so? our own kindred, made of the same blood, 


“ oppressed and borne down by a cruel prejudice, saying, stand by thy- 


self, | am whiter than thou, the great fundamental principle of the 
gospel, do to others as you would wish them to do to you, under simi- 
lar circumstances—presses the duty on us to plead their cause. It is 
altogether unnecessary to multiply examples, as there are innumerable 
precepts, enjoining similar duties. The application of these duties, to 
the case of our colored population, are easy. 

Again, we are to manifest our love to our neighbor by not suffering 
sin upon him. If we see him robbing his fellow man of his inalienable 
rights, we are to affectionately entreat him not to incur the penalty of 
the law, which is made for gross offenders, amongst whom are man- 
stealers; we are to press on him the duty to loose the bands of wick- 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free. 
“ Whai is commanded to others, we are bound, according to our places 
and callings, to be helpful to them, and to take heed of partaking with 
others, what is forbidden them.” See Larger Catechism, rule 8th, for 
the right understanding of the ten commandments, which rule is par- 
ticularly adapted to our case ; as we are partakers of the sin of slave- 
holding, so far as the national government sanctions it. There are du- 
ties that God hath enjoined on us to perform, with a penalty of exclu- 
sion from the kingdom of heaven, for non-performance. The particu- 
lar manner of performing them, God has left to human prudence, not 
inconsistent with christian principles. The direction will tae apply— 
Let all things be done decently and in order, whether one is to do it 
by himself, or associated with others. If it is enjoined as a duty on one 
individual, to comply with the above requisitions; it is equally the duty 
of any number, if the case requires, as society gives efficiency to ac- 
tion—as “two are better than one, for’ they have a good reward for 
their labor, and a three-fold cord is not quickly broken.” One objec- 
tion brought against the above, is, usurping the prerogatives of the 
church, as she 1s to be the great reformer of the world. We only per- 
form part of our duties as church members; we have also duties to 
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perform as members of civil society. The church is the great deposi- 
tory, to which is committed the oracles of God, for the conversion of 
the world, and in making mankind wise unto salvation. It is the gos- 
pel minister’s more immediate duty, to be the herald of these glad ti- 
dings to mankind, “to cry aloud, spare not, lift up their voice like a 
trumpet, and shew his people their transgressions, and the house of Ja- 
cob their sins’—but that does not exclude others, to co-operate in their 
proper sphere. For example, education is a great means to enlighten 
the world, and is a hand-maid to religion. 

The organization of a moral society, is a moral means in the hand of 
God, to bring about a moral end; and is one of the chains of causes de- 
stined to bring about the great object of the Saviour’s mission, liberty 
to the captive, &c. &c. Members of societies thus constituted, no doubt 
do act from very different motives. The christian’s supreme motive, 
if in the way of his duty, will be the glory of God, and, in subordina- 
tion to this, the good of his fellow man. Another portion may act from 
a principle of mere philanthropy, and others from motives less worthy. 
Another objection is raised, that we associate ourselves with the un- 
godly. It is not desirable that we should have the irrcligious for our 
associates, but God often makes use of such as his instruments, for ef 
fecting much good. We associate ourseives for the promotion of one 
great moral object—we are not responsible for their conduct in any 
other respect—we act on this as a common principle of every day’s oc- 
currence. Who refuses the money of a wicked man to builda meeting- 
house ? or even his bodily labor? Or what clergyman would refuse 
the money of a subscriber of this character? In our institutions of 
education, which are so great a means of enlightening the world, do 
we refuse the co-operation of the wicked and profane? What refor- 
mation, of either ancient or modern date, was ever consummated with- 
out the co-operation of some of the wicked? “The earth helped the 
woman,” and a good right she had, for her debtor she is. God can di- 
vide Satan's kingdom against itself, for its subversion. Were there not 
those, who were abandonedly wicked, instrumental in bringing about 
the great and glorious reformation from Popery? Did Bishop Cran- 
mer, of England, refuse to co-operate with Henry the Eighth in this 
glorious reformation? No. enry was a principal aider, though his 
motives were very impure. The apostle Paul says, we must of needs 
go out of the world, if we do not associate with the profane, though 
we must not in a church capacity. 

These, Mr. Editor, are some of the arguments imperfectly expres- 
sed, which we have deduced from scripture, and satisfy our own mind 
as to the scriptural authority for Societyism. Where, in the Provi- 
dence of God, could we have a louder call for the performance of these 
before-mentioned duties, than in our own Republic—when the sixth 
part of our population are groaning under the galling yoke of bondage, 
excluded from science and revelation and made an article of traffic 
with the beasts of the field, and an implacable hatred cherished against 
all who are suspected to have the least tinge of color, as if unworthy 
to have a place on God’s earth?’ Members of the Secession church in 
erriaiei ought to cry aloud and spare not, against the sin of slave- 

olding ; as the church has excluded slave-holders from church fellow- 
shid—they have said, so far as the church is concerned, that slavehold- 
ing excludes from the kingdom of heaven—they should not only use 
their influence as church members, but as members of civil society— 
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they should avail themselves of all lawful means that God has put jp 
their power, for the subversion of so great an evil; and those who do 
not, to say the least, “ lack opportunity.” E. 


Art. Ill. Obituary. 


Departed this life, on the 26th of April, 1836, Mr. ALExanpex 
Youne, of Philadelphia, aged 32 years. 

It is usual, and generally desirable that obituary notices be forward. 
ed for publication shortly after the events happen which they record, 
This was indeed done in the case of Mr. Young, sometime in Februa- 
ry last: it appears, however, that through miscarriage or otherwise, 
the communication was not received, which fact we deem a sufficient 
apology for presenting it to the public at so late a period. 

Mr. Young was educated in the Associate church, of which by a 
public profession he became a member in November, 1829. Having 
previous to this, frequently attended upon the ministry of the word in 
other churches, it remained with him a doubt for some time, with what 
society of christians it was his duty to unite. By comparing, however, 
the standards of this church with the word of God, and thus arriving at 
a decision in this matter ; he became at length, and continued until his 
death, a most zealous defender of those doctrines he professed to be- 
lieve. 

We do not here design to enter into a studicd eulogium on the char- 
acter of Mr. Young. We only propose, as far as our knowledge of 
him extends, to make a few reflections upon that part of his life, conse- 
quent to his becoming a member of the church; directing our attention 
more particularly to those things that occupied his attention in his dy- 
ing hours: believing that a simple narration of facts connected with'his 
life and death, would tend more to elucidate his real character, and per- 
petuate the honor of his memory, than the most abundant praises with- 
in our power to bestow. No sooner had Mr. Young become fully con- 
firmed in the truth and importance of that faith to which he had sub- 
seribed by a \public pry ee than he began to think of offering him- 
self to the service of the Lord, in the public ministry. In a short time 
afterwards, therefore, he commenced a course of studies with the de- 
sign of preparing himself for that work. 

He spent the first year of the course at the Cambridge Academy, N. 
Y., where, as all his classmates: can testify, he made the most rapid 
improvement. Nor was it at this time his only care (as is too often the 
case with young men in his situation,) to appear the diligent student: 
A much higher consideration influenced his conduct, even a zealous re- 
gard for the honor of Him, whose cause he was preparing to espouse. 

e well knew that literature unsanctified, would prove rather a curse 
than a blessing, not only to himself, but to others. While, therefore, 
he labored with diligence and success, to inform the mind, he was n0 
less careful in the use of means to study the improvement of the heart. 
Hence, whenever an opportunity offered for associating with others in 
religious conference and prayer, he always, when in his power, made It 
his business to attend; in which exercises he generally teok a most ac- 
tive part. 
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Having thus me one year at the academy above mentioned, he 
next entered Jefferson College, being prompted to go thither in prefer- 
ence to any other institution neaver home, principally because he wish- 
ed to enjoy the privileges of that church of which he had become a 
member; and here, too, he manifested diligence altogether worthy of 
himself, and improvement by no means contemptible. It was his inten- 
tion and expectation, to complete his college education in three more 
years, which he would no doubt have accomplished had his constitution 
been able to bear up under such severe application; but alas! the dis- 
ease that terminated his earthly career, had by this time become so, 
firmly seated in his system as to defy any proposed remedy. It was 
not, however, until some time in the summer of 1834, that he entirely 
desisted from study, and abandoned the hope, though not the desire, of 
ever entering upon the work of the holy ministry. It seems his great 
anxiety for entering upon that work—arising, we believe, from an ear- 
nest desire to administer the same consolation to others, which he him- 
self had experienced, from a knowledge and belief of the truth—had 
urged him forward, in a manner ill-suited to his enfeebled constitution, 
and even rendered him unconscious of his situation, until entirely irre- 
mediable. This appears from what he afterwards said, that he thought 
it very strange, that his fellow students did not caution him more against 
such close and constant application to study. 

Though he was thus providentially prevented from prosecuting his 
studies farther, and could now only view himself as ripening for the 
grave, yet he did not, like many, yield himself up to a melancholy in- 
dolence, or suffer those virtues which had shone so brilliant under 
brighter prospects, to wither and die at the approach of dissolution ; 
but rather like the shining light they became brighter until the perfect 
day. 

He looked upon this world as only a passage to the next, covered with 
travellers, upon whom, as he took his last farewell, he bestowed a few 
scattered fragments of precious truth, designed to aid them in their pil- 
grimage journey, until at length they should arrive at the Zion above. 
That same spirit of love and sympathy, which prompted him at first to 
offer himself a public messenger of peace and salvation, to guilty, fallen 
man, still continued to develop itself, in causing him, though in a more 
Aion way, to disseminate the true principles of our holy religion.— 

fence, for more than a year previous to his death, we find him as far 

as his bodily strength would permit, actively engaged in distributing 

through various parts of the christian community, such books as he 

cueeranee most useful and instructive in the fundamental truths of the 
ible. 

It is evident, too, from that evenness of disposition which characteri- 
zed his whole deportment with his fellow men, and particularly from 
the calm composure of mind that accompanied him in his latter mo- 
ments, that his external conduct was a true transcript of his heart, “out 
of which are the issues of life.” During the last two or three weeks of 
his existence, his conversation turned a slacd wholly on matters relating 
to the eternal world, upon which he looked as his home, and where his 
mind dwelt with peculiar delight; nor at this time was his own indi- 
vidual happiness his only concern: participating, himself, in the com- 
fortable fruits of the Spirit, he desired that others also might be feliow 
heirs with him in the same grace. On this account, he was led occa- 
sionally to speak of the re-printing of E. Erskine’s Sermons, or the pro- 
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curing of other valuable books; and even here, he would some times 
express a feeling of jealousy over himself; saying that he hoped he 
would not be concerned any more with the things of this world, than 
would tend to the glory of God, in the promotion of his cause below. 
He remarked at one time, that though he had not been permitted to 
preach the gospel, yet he never regretted that he had spent so much 
time in preparing for that honorable work. He frequently remarked 
that he never experienced any of those ecstacies that had been affirmed 
of many pious men, and yet believed his hope was firmly fixed on 4 
sure foundation. 

On Wednesday previous to his death, he broke out with this excla- 
mation: “O, my leanness! my leanness!’ While one was reading to 
him the 39th Psalm, when he came to these, words, “ And now O Lord 
what wait I for, my hope is in thee?” he observed that he was just 
waiting for Providence to dismiss him. He then spake of the profes. 
sion of religion he had chosen, rejoiced that ever he had been enabled 
to stand and swear to be the Lord’s, and to adhere to those principles 
he had espoused, adding that he believed they would tend to the salva 
tion of his soul. 

On Friday, a friend coming to visit him, he addressed him in the fol- 
lowing manner: “I set my seal to our profession, especially its distin- 
guishing principles, and though little esteemed in the world, I believe i: 
can be tested by the word of God. Covenanting, I believe is a great 
means of uniting the soul to Christ, and quickening us in spiritual things, 
I lament that so many who have made a profession of religion are so 
regardless of its solemn nature. I hope God will arise and plead his 
own cause.” 

Again, addressing another, he remarked: “Solemn things require 
solemn actions ;” and, with an uplifted hand, declared his adherence to 
the doctrines of the Bible, as explained in the standards of the Asso- 
ciate church. Being asked if there were any promises that he could 
recall to mind in his affliction, he replied yes; repeating at the same 
time, Isaiah xliii. 2: ‘‘ When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee,” &c. This portion of the 118th Psalm being repeated to 
him—* The Lord hath chastened me sore, but hath not given, me over 
unto death ;” and one near saying, that he supposed he could also adopt 
these words of the Psalmist in his own case, for God had not given him 
over unto spiritual death: he replied with an air of earnestness, “O yes, 
I can say that.”” The night before he died, he was engaged in fervent 
prayer for more than an hour, after which he repeated from memory, 
of the 15th chapter of 1st Cor. from the 53d to the 57th verse inclusive. 
In the morning, some one enquiring if his mind was composed, he an- 
swered in the affirmative, and in a few moments afterwards expired 
without a struggle. 

Thus have the church and the world been deprived of one who pro- 
mised them much ; and his friends of a most beloved companion and 
brother. When we consider how few in our day attain to that degree 
of piety which was so distinguishing a trait in the character of Mr. 
Young, and amidst the general decline of religion and increase of error, 
how little the want of such individuals is felt and lamented, we cannot 
but adopt the language of the prophet, with respect to him: “The 
righteous perisheth and no man layeth it to heart, and merciful men 
are taken away, none considering that the righteous is taken away from 
the evil to come.” He seems to be one of those few of whom the 
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world was not worthy, else why was he, with talents so pleasing and 
virtues the most rare, thus hastily removed from its midst? Has he 
then left behind him none who will lament his death and deplore their 
loss? Yes, verily, those who know how to put a just value upon merit, 
have seen and deeply felt their loss) His company while living was 
alike courted by the young and the aged, for in him were blended the 
becoming cheerfulness of the one, and the gravity of the other; and 
now since death has called his spirit away, he has left an impression 
grateful to his memory, upon the hearts of his brethren in the Lord; I 
had almost said more durable than the sculptures upon the marble monu- 
ment. 

He was indeed a man of like passions with ourselves, yet it must be 
confessed by all with whom he was accustomed to associate, that he 
possessed a command over himself worthy of one whose heart was in- 
fluenced by the grace of God. In his conversation he was ready and 
instructive ; scarcely any subject of general interest presented itself, 
upon which he was not prepared to afford some information, thongh he 
always seemed most at home when conversing upon the history and 
doctrines of the Bible. 

In things of indifference he was liberal and accommodating ; in mat- 
ters of conscience, strict and unbending. 

In short, he appears to have been cheerful, without frivolity; grave, 
without being sad ; firm, without obstinacy ; bold, without impudence ; 
affectionate to his friends ; forgiving towards his enemies ; liberal, with- 
out prodigality ; frugal, without being mean; sanguine, without being 
passionate ; and, to crown all, most truly and sincerely pious. Having 
thus lived the life of the righteous, his last end was most eminently his: 
a standing monument of the faithfulness of God, who bountifully re- 
wards all that diligently seek him, and fully verified the testimony of 
the Psalmist in this matter, whose language is, (Psalm xxxvii. 37,) 
‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” Amicus. 





Art. IV. Sketch of a History of the rise and spread of Neology in 
the Netherlands. 


(Concluded from page 130.) 


Thus ovr Dutch Reformed Church stood in the midst of this storm 
exposed, on every side, to its assault, about 1775. Allied to the State, 
which under the show of freedom, was threatened with revolution, she 
beheld herself attacked by political and ecclesiastical dissenters. The 
Amsterdam Professor, P. Bermannus Secundus, published in this man- 
ner, a Review of the History of the Fatherland, in which the Reformed 
Church was treated in the bitterest manner. It was the Synod of Dort 
especially, which they assailed ; and no wonder! Infidelity knew well 
that this had been the most powerful barrier against the inroads of So- 
cinianism. ‘The two female friends, E. Wolff, and A. Deken, encoun- 
tered the Reformed Church with the same weapons with which Vol- 
taire, half a century before, attacked the Roman Catholic. Their wit 
was of a like character with his: and the manner in which they sought 
to bring into contempt the Orthodox ministers, was little different from 
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that in which the French author had scoffed at the priests. The Vader. 
landsche Letter-Ocffeningen, a remonstrant periodical.—engaged in the 
same work at times, with little skill, and at other times with greater 
learning and ability. Under its protection soon appeared a host of an. 
nonymous writers,—with their bold thoughts, unprejudiced investiga. 
tions, &c.—while these all engaged in, and prompted the attack on the 
Reformed Church, and on sound doctrine. The Letter-Oeffeningen 
were in this country, what the /gemeine Deutsche Bibliotheek (The 
Universal German Library,) of Nicolai were in a neighboring country, 
Every thing which attacked the doctrines of our faith, found favor, pro. 
tection, and praise in its pages. 

The misfortune of the Church, at this time, was, that she contained 
but few eminent writers, while the attacks were made with learning, or 
skill—or with both combined. The defence, on the contrary, was often 
feeble. Hofstede, a preacher at Rotterdam, wrote the Advocat der Vo- 
derlandsche Kerk, (Advocate of the Fatherland Church,) but anony- 
mously. He was a man of great skill and learning, but of little skill 
and tact, and his style was not to be compared with that of his oppo- 
nents. He for some time, in connection with his colleague, published 
the Nederlandsche Bibliotheek, (The Netherlands Library) designed to 
defend the Church and sound doctrine, against the Letter-Oecffeningen ; 
but both in matter and manner, as to the ability with which it was con. 
ducted, it was inferior to it. Some years afterwards, the pecuniary in- 
terests of the publisher led him to place the work under the care and 
direction of Kantelaer,—a learned professor,—who, on account of po- 
litical errors, was removed from his office, and afterwards evidently 
occupied himself more with politics, and general literature, than reli- 
gion. And it soon became perceptible that he imbibed more and more 
the spirit of the Remonstrant periodical, the Letter-Oeffeningen. 

At this period, when the defence of the Reformed doctrine and 
Church, was generally feeble and faint-hearted, and.ordinarily anony- 
mous, doubie credit is due to a reSpectable and excellent layman of 
Rotterdam, who adopted a salutary and excellent course in vindicating 
the church, and building up, and promoting the sound doctrine, ‘which 
is according to Godliness.’ Avoiding the German literature, then en- 
listed in the cause of infidelity, he directed attention to the sound and 
orthodox religious literature of England, from which land orthodox and 
pious works had already been introduced among us; and sought farther 
to extend among us, valuable writings from this source. Among others 
he translated the works of Newton ; issued a Dutch edition of the Eng- 
lish religious periodicals, the Gospel Mugazine, and the Evangelical 
Magazine ; and incorporated therewith at times, a defence and vindica- 
tion of the doctrines, and order of the Reformed Church; and 
warnings against the growing corruptions which threatened her. 

Thus, finally, the Reformed Church was not merely threatened and 
attacked from without, but Neology began to exert a powerful influence 
in her very midst. For some time the influence of the writings of 
Ernesti and Michaelis, in the universities had become visible. The 
comparison of the Hebrew, with the other Oriental languages, though 
when considered in itself, and rightly directed, useful and valuable, was 
carried to an extreme and perverted. After the example of Michaelis, 
the Hebrew antiquities were explained, as connected with, or springing 
from the antiquities of profane nations—and following the views of 
Ernesti, the New Testament was placed too much ona level with 
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heathen writers. The inspiration of the holy scriptures was thus con- 
fined to very narrow limits, and by an exclusive attention to what was 
human, in the language and style of the writer, that which is divine, as 
derived from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, was either placed in 
the back ground or lost sight of. The opinions, rites, morals, customs, 
&c. of the chosen people ot God, who were placed in such close connec- 
tion with the Divine revelation, were explained in application and illus- 
tration, by the opinions, peculiarities, and manners of the most savage 
nations; wholly destitute of divine revelation. The revelation of the 
Old Testament upon which that of the new is founded, and with which 
it must stand, or fall, was represented as being little more than a con- 
tinual accommodation to the prejudices of a rude and uncultivated peo- 
ple, which, for the most part, they had derived from their heathen 
neighbors and rulers. For those speculations which made their way 
into the theological world under the specious appearance of deep learn- 
ing, but which practically brought forth the fruits of infidelity, the 
foundation was laid at this period of time. Soon, by these means, the 
doctvines of our faith began to lose their power and their savor. The 
proofs of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, so uniformly acknowledged 
by our ancestors, were either set aside, or it was said the proof must 
be wholly confined to the New Testament. A Pelagian leaven began 
to obscure, and invalidate the doctrine of original sin. The doctrine 
of atonement, by the vicarious sufferings of the Redeemer, was either 
denied, or enfeebled by new explanations. Justification by faith alone 
was represented as being injurious to morality. The doctrine of elec- 
tion was mystified or denied. Regeneration was represented as being 
a gradual moral reformation. All these were in direct contradiction 
to the doctrines of the Synod of Dort, while the defence of these was 
faint-hearted, or else the severest attacks of its bitterest enemies were 
passed by unnoticed. 

The way to this state of things however, was very gradually pre- 
pared, and it was introduced very cautiously, and sometimes with 
marked objections. The first who openly cast off the mask, was the 
well known, Paulus Van Hemert, who revived the opinions of Socinus 
and Roell, on the interpretation of Scripture. (the rationalistic princi- 
ple) Being well convinced that this sentiment was directly opposed 
to the first principles of the doctrine of the Reformed Church, he with 
a measure of uprightness, relinquished the church, at the same time 
challenging his teacher, Professor Bonnet, to a public disputation. The 
Professor waited so long with his answer, was so exceedingly cautious 
in his reply, so gently treated the errors of his pupil, and so confined 
himself to acertain order of argument, that he almost found himself 
under the necessity of retreating from the contest. Had the Professor 
thought less of prevailing over his opponent by refined argument, and 
had he borne home from the eternal truths of God’s word, the warm- 
hearted testimony of the doctrines he embraced, and defended, and 
thus rebuked the opposite errors, doubtless unbelief would have been 
less disposed to speak of its fancied triumphs. 

About this time, an institution, which doubtless originated with good 
intentions, began to exercise considerable influence on the state of the- 
ology in the Reformed church. Peter Teyler Vander Hulst of Haer- 
lem, left by his last will, a considerable sum for the purpose of organi- 
zing two learned societies, one of a theological, and the other of a lit- 
erary character. The first (according to the scheme proposed) must 
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follow reason and the Bible, ie the Bible interpreted as suggested by 
Roell and Van Hemert, rejecting all human authority in religious mat- 
ters. Here the Neological Divines found not only a favorable opportu- 
nity for the public expression of their Pelagian and Socianian senti- 
ments, but were encouraged to it by the proposed remuneration, when 
in the so named Jiberal and enlightened manner (for so the undisguised 
attacks upon the doctrines of our faith were termed) they discharged this 
service. Ministers and members of our Reformed Church, joined in the 
contest for this prize, and when one had made common cause with the 
Neological dissenters, the glory of the prize of honor, kindly assigned 
to him, was regarded before all complaints of the churches. The au- 
thors, whose writings were not awarded by the directors of the Society, 
did not indeed, reap the praise of enlightened divines for the present, 
but they escaped the animadversion which a Neological treatise would 
still call forth. ‘They therefore spared their labor for more enlightened 
and liberal times, and many an one, after the year 1816, openly confes- 
sed that he had cherished for forty years and more, his Arian and So- 
cinian sentiments in secret, but did not esteem it, as yet, safe publicly 
to avow them. 

Thus the spirit of free-thinking began to increase not only in our 
country, but also in the bosom of the Church. It gradually appeared 
that many of the anonymous writings which perverted and denied not 
only the doctrine of the Church, but the mysteries of the Bible, and 
the most precious truths of the Christian faith, proceeded from members, 
and several from ministers of the Reformed Church. Many who were 
enemies of the established political constitution, (the Stadtholdevate’ 
directed against the established doctrine of the Church, recognized in 
the same constitution, the lowest mockery, and the most abusive re- 
proaches. Now began to be felt the absolute necessity of vindicating 
and supporting the mysteries of our faith, against the prevailing Ne- 
ology. Hieronymus Van Alphen supported “ some of the doctrines of 
the Protestant religion” against Eberhart; De Haas maintained, and 
defended the doctrines of original sin, atonement, and justification in 
‘Lectures on Romans V—VIII.’ Klinkenberg encountered the new 
Reformers in his “ Sunday Paper (Zondags Blad) for the Reformed.” 
There was formed at Rotterdam in 1791, among several members of 
the Reformed Congregation, a Society for the purpose of supporting 
and defending the truths of Christianity against the attacks of the new 
Reformers, (as the Neologists were then termed) in a course of able 
sermons, the first of which were preached by the learned minister, J. 
Seharp. The fruit of this was a publication entitled, “4 Theological 
and Historical treatise in relation to the,sentiments, the principles, and 
the important influence on eternal concerns, as well us the interests of 
the civil community of the so named modern illumination, &c. Rott. 1793. 

Some years before there was organized at the Hague, a “ Society 
for the defence of the Christian religion,” in which several learned di- 
vines of our country declared that their design was, to vindicate the 
important mysteries of faith, and the doctrine of atonement, and of 
grace, as held by Christians, in the harmony of their confessions and 
symbolical books, at the same time not keeping out of view the more pe- 
culiar doctrines by which the Reformed Dutch Church is distinguished 
and characterized. Their object was an excellent one, though, as we 
shall afterwarus see, the society did not remain faithful to their express- 
ly declared design. The advancing great change in sentiment which 
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already every where began to manifest itself, was discovered in the 
cautious manner in which Kist, the minister at Dort, defended the doc- 
tride of the Heidleburgh Catechism, concerning the total depravity of 
human nature against the attacks of the civilian Floh. Yet it was the 
desire of the worthy Kist, to maintain the sound doctrines of truth. He 
therefore, in 1803, in the office of Visitator Labrorum, (examiner of 
books) refused the Ecclesiastical approbation to a work written by his 
colleague, P. Bosveld, a commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the Thes 

salonians, on account of statements and allusions on important subjects, 
and especially the true divinity of our Saviour. Bosveld made use of 
the opportunity furnished by the confusion which had been created in 
the church, and State, by the separation in 1795, and by which the po- 
litical and ecclesiastical dissenters had obtained their triumph through 
the influence of the French revolution, and published his work without 
ecclesiastical approbation. It is doubtful whether Bosveld, in this case, 
contributed most to the advancement of Neology by this example of 
contempt of Ecclesiastical supervision, in the diffusion of great errors 
among ministers themselves ; or by the Neological character of the con- 
tents of his work. The shrewd genius of Bosveld led him to advance 
his erroneous sentiments with great caution, so as to avoid giving of- 
fence, and artfully accommodated his interpretations of Scripture, and 
was thus less observed than if he had directly drawn his doctrines, 
plainly stated, from it. ‘This, however, could not escape the notice of 
the no less acute, but at the same time open hearted Kist, nor be passed 
over by him without observation. Bosveld’s sentiments were brought 
out fully, and without disguise, in a work by him published after his 
death. ‘The influence which Bosveld’s works exerted among many 
theologians of our church in his day, will appear from the following eu- 
logy on them by Professor Ypeoy, in his “history of the Christian 
church during the eighteenth century.” “ Hitherto,” (says the Profes- 
sur,) “no one has been known in our Reformed Church, who has so tho- 
roughly read, digested, analyzed, explained and interpreted the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, especially several of the Epistles of Paul, 
with a liberal spirit, divested of the prejudices of antiquity, as Bosveld. 
His manner of interpretation is just what it ought to be, unprejudiced, 
bold, and independent of authority. If ever any interpreter, to carry 
ove his system of doctrine, professed to the Bible, it is Bosveld. The 
truths of the Reformed doctrine are indeed, placed by Bosveld, in an- 
other light, than they are exhibited by many, but in the eyes of those 
who carefully read, and investigate the scriptures, and who seek to de- 
rive their instructions from the Bible alone, they assume in his hands a 
more beautiful, and a purer form.” Such praise is given by one of our 
leading Reformed Divines. Thus, by means of Bosveld, aided by the 
licentiousness of the times, Church supervision and discipline became 
greatly neglected, weakened, yea even despised. After this, complaints 
were not readily made against an unsound minister, much less a mem- 
ber of the Church, for any published writings, Neological in their char 

acter, and when measures were employed for this end as were used by 
a respectable member of the church of Rotterdam, they were frequent- 
ly frustrated. 

A circumstance that contributed powerfully to the spread of Neolo- 
gy, was the removal, in the year 1795, of the faithful and orthodox pas- 
tors, who united affectionate regard to the stadthoiderate, with attach- 
ment to the orthodox doctrines of the Reformed Church. It must be 
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fresh in the memories of many, that by reason of the oath imposed at 
the beginning of the revolution, fifteen preachers, at Amsterdam, relip- 
quished their office, and also three at Haerlem, and several at Rotter- 
dam. At the same time, a change of theological sentiment began to 
appear in the schools where youth received instruction for the Gospel 
ministry. ‘The Academies and the Universities, which during the alli- 
ance of Church and State, were subject to christian authority, were un- 
righteously subject to the authorities of the new revolutionary repub- 
lic, when the church possessed not the least security for the sentiments 
of a theological faculty, nominated (together with the Trustees,) by a 
government which declared that as such they had no religion, and 
those chose the Professors solely from political views; it being no ob- 
jection if their principles should incline to those of Arius, Pelagius, So- 
cinius, or Roell. An example of the consequences to which such a state 
of things led, was furnished by Professor Regenbogen of Friesland. In 
1801 he obtained from the “ Society for the defence of the Christian 
religion,” a prize for writing an essay “ On the changes of sentiment, in 
reference to the most essential und important truths of Christianity,” in 
which he showed that the doctrines of truth, or the forms in which they 
were presented varied, but that the truths remained the same. Ina 
subsequent work published by him, he denied or opposed all the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, the divinity of the Saviour, original sin, 
the eternity of punishment, and above all the atonement; and yet he 
retained the office of instructing candidates for the ministry in sacred 
Theology. The same Professor several years afterwards, spread be- 
fore the public, in a work entitled, “ On Sin and Redemption,” Socinian 
doctrines without any concealment, and yet he was not opposed. In 
1811 he published, “ Christian Theology, according to the Wants of the 
Times ;” in which he carried out, if possible, still further Neological 
sentiments. Yet the Synod of Friesland, when a regular request was 
made to them to take measures in the case, refused to adopt any act 
against the injurious influence of the work. 

Besides the doctrines of saving truth which are denied, and opposed 
by Neology, there is another subject, in relation to which the new sen- 
timents have exerted great influence, to which we have not as yet re- 
ferred. We refer to the doctrine respecting the Christian Church, and 
the particular Protestant Church organization. The Reformers, and 
the first churches of the Reformation, taught and declared that “ the 
true church does not consist in the communion of external and human 
institutions, but principally in the communion of faith, and of the Holy 
Ghost in the hearts of its members; and that the outward signs by 
which the true church can be distinguished, consist in the pure preach- 
ing of the doctrine of the Gospel, the faithful administrations of the sa- 
eraments, and the scriptural exercise of Church discipline.” The 
Churches of the Reformation were, in this sense, not new Church So- 
cieties, (kerk genootschappen,) but purified Christian Churches, whose 
establishments can be dated from the Apostolical preaching of the doc- 
trine of salvation, and thus originating with the organization of the first 
Christian communion, on the great day of Pentecost. In this view the 
Christian Church communities are not human, but divine, institutions ; 
—seminaries where the spirit of God trains its pupils,—and whose pas- 
tors—as ministers of the divine word, are the servants of Jesus Christ. 
—But in the eighteenth century a great change, as to these sentiments, 
took place. Protestant Church communions were represented as insti- 
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tutions founded, and erected by men, as religious associations. The 
origin of this Neological sentiment may be traced, so far as we have 
been able to discover, to the many associations, societies, and clubs of 
a-‘literary and political nature, and also associations of a religious com- 
plexion, which have been formed in England, and to some degree in 
our Fatherland: and with which they have been led to compare the 
Reformed Christian Churches. In order that the change denoted by 
these names might be rendered less visible, and marked, the expressions 
church and church association, (kerk and kerk genootschap) were used 
as implying the same thing. So long as the institution and order of the 
church handed down from the time of the Reformation continued, this 
alteration was less discernable.-—But, after the new Church organiza- 
tion in 1816, the Synod of our Church openly adopts the opinion oppo- 
sed to that of the Reformers, viz. that the Reformed Church does not 
consist in a communion of faith, and of the holy spirit in the hearts of 
its members, but in a human company or association, which is recogni- 
sed by, and consists in a oneness of direction, and in a common sub- 
jection to the same church ordinances, and founded upon the same reg- 
ular organization imposed upon her by the State. This was plainly ex- 
pressed in a prize essay, awarded by Teylor’s Theological Society, 
“ On the Christian Church on earth,” in which, for instance, it is said 
“we acknowledge, on the authority of the holy scriptures, as the Di- 
Vine institution of the Christian religion, Jesus Christ the son of God, 
promised and sent by the Father as the Saviour of sinners: but we can 
only view him as the founder of the Christian church, in a subordinate 
sense. He may be so far considered such, inasmuch as he foresaw and 
knew that the preaching, and reception of the Gospel among men, by 
his authority, would give rise to the separation of more or less from 
the rest of the world, to their social union as his professors, and thus to 
the formation of an external church.” ‘The celebrated preacher, Donker 
Curtius, speaks thus of the social union—(maatschappelyke vereeniging) 
—*“ We here have to do with an association, or union, which has its 
own organization, laws, ordinances, and customs, to which every mem- 
ber has submitted himself. If he no longer abheres to these ordinan- 
ces, he may leave this society.” 

After the year 1816, Neology took a step forward, by allowing the 
ready relinquishment of the solemn renunciation of the errors of Roell, 
and Bekker, required from those who were to be introduced into the 
Ministry, although otherwise embracing the doctrine of the Reformed 
Church. By this it was made clearly manifest first, that the Socinian 
way of subjecting the Bible to human reason, was to be tolerated in 
Christian theology. Secondly, that the teaching or the denial of the 
existence, and continual operation of good and evil angels, were consid- 
ered points of indifference, and thus liberty and toleration was conce- 
ded to Sadduceism, within the church. Thirdly. Thus, an obligation 
was created to tolerate the sentiments of Roell, of which we have be- 
fore spoken. Some have supposed that it was purposed at this time, by 
the words acknowledged formulartes, to lay aside the Canons of the Sy- 
nod of Dort, and thus reject the doctrines of faith, established in 1618, 
and 19. But this we do not believe, for Vander Kemp in his “ refuta- 
tion of the thoughts &c. of Professor Hofistede de Groot,” has furnished 
conclusive proof that the Canons of the Synod of Dort are comprised 
among the acknowledged general formularies of unity. 

By another ecclesiastical law, which was introduced at this time, the 
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supervision and censorship of theological writ'ngs, to which, heretofore, 
every minister and member of the church was subjected, was entirely 
abrogated. It had however, previously been openly despised by Bos- 
veld, and after him, through fear and indifference on the one side, and 
presumptious curiosity on the other side, was generally neglected, and 
disregarded. There was only reserved the ecclesiastical right of ap- 
probation of books for religious education, and the recommendation of 
them to general use. This right reserved, was however, seldom exer- 
cised. 

Is it then a wonder that Neology advanced rapidly. We will por- 
tray its progress in the words of an excellent divine (Le Roy.) “Is it 
not the case (says he) that since the changes stated, the most important 
doctrines, not only of our Reformed, but also of the Protestant and 
Christian faith, as the doctrine of the Trinity, and of the divinity of the 
Saviour, and of the atonement, have been openly assailed by ministers 
of the Reformed Church, and that in such a manner that the defenders 
of these doctrines were uncivilly treated, and called by reproachful 
names, while the church authorities took no notice of such improprie- 
ties! Were not the public periodicals occupied with pieces by minis- 
ters of the Reformed Church, which professed to be for the promotion 
of (what was called) unprejudiced and unsectarian investigation, but 
which varied in one or another respect from our Reformed Confession, 
yea opposed some of its most precious doctrines? Were not they who 
objected to a vague and unlimited liberality, termed bigots and unen- 
lightened? Was there not a r adiness, wherever there appeared a 
higher, and affectionate regard to true experimental communion with 
God, however divested of every thing narrow, to deter therefrom by 
the fear of mysticism, and to confine all the influence of religion upon 
the heart, simply to the natural effect of truth, or moral suasion, and 
thus to deny the positive influence of the Holy Spirit.” 

We need not seek long, nor far, for examples, fully sustaining these 
complaints. There will readily be brought to remembrance the work 
of P. W. Brouwer, against the doctrine of the eternal divinity of the 
adorable Saviour; that of Magnet, against the doctrine of the atone- 
ment; and a work, recently published by Huet, preacher at Rotter- 
dam, and written by Meschaert, a lately deceased dissenting minister. 
on the nature of Christianity, which is entirely Neological in its char- 
acter. The Christian Meditations of Professor Hofistede de Groot, 
and two of hiscolleagues in the ministry, have been heretofore reviewed 
in these pages; and perhaps, while we are now writing, other publica- 
tions may be issuing from the press to swell this list. 

By means of change of sentiments, which since forty years invaded 
the divines, who were before more orthodox, the same influence also 
gained sway in several institutions which had been erected in opposi- 
tion to error. As an instance, may be noticed, “The Society for the 
defence of the Christian Religion.” This Society has indeed, in past 

ears, contained many valuable contributions for the vindication of the 
Bible against the grosser attacks of German infidelity ; yet the great 
change in the sentiments of the Netherland Divines, could not but be 
visible in this institution ; and that which was relinquished as being an- 
tiquated, and no longer tenable, was avoided. In the year 1792 this 
Society awarded with a prize, and the Faculty of Theology, in the 
University of Leyden, approved, an essay by one Liefstink, on the doc- 
trine of atonement—in which it is expressly said, that the satisfaction 
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by Christ, cannot consist in his having actually appeased God, as to that 
wherein he was displeased: that the doctrine which represents Jesus 
Christ as appeasing the wrath of God, is are, such things as are 
dishonoring to his perfections; and that the whole idea of atonement 
consists in this; ‘that we behold, in the suffering which Jesus under- 
went, a solemn and open demonstration of God’s holy abhorrence of, 
and hatred to sin, and which contributed to display his highest wisdom, 
and holiness, in the exercise of forgiveness, and the bestowment of 
grace.’ This essay did not badly harmonize with a treatise which the 
same society lately honored with the prize, ‘On the sufferings of the 
Saviour’s soul.’ 

Another means which contributed greatly to the diffusion, and estab- 
lishment of Neology in the Netherlands was the appearance of a peri- 
odical entitled at first Library of Theological literature (Biblistheek Van 
theologche Letterkunde,) which name was afterwards altered to contri- 
butions to the cultivation of the Theological sciences, (Bydragen tot de 
beoefening der Godgeleerde Wetenschappen,) and lastly since 1827 
changed to contributions in Theology, (Bydragen tot de Godgeleerdheid.) 
This periodical was first commenced by the Dissenters, but afterwards 
was conducted, and patronized not only by Reformed Theologians, but 
by such who were of high reputation, and authority in the church.— 
With an appearance of candor, and with unquestionable talents and ac- 
quirements, this periodical under the well sounding name of Bible The- 
ology brought forward doctrines of an entire Neological character ac- 
companied with undisguised attacks upon the most important doctrines 
of our faith. In 1824 the editors inserted an essay of the before men- 
tioned preacher Brouwer (who afterwards openly confessed Arianism) 
in which the demonical possessions in the time of our Saviour were re- 
presented as simply a superstitious sentiment of the Jews. The work 
of the same writer of which we have already spoken was in 1826 freely, 
and unequivocally commended in its pages. It went still further after 
some time, two treatises on original sin, wholly socinian in their char- 
acter were introduced into it, and when extracts from the works of the 
strongly rationalistic German writer against those termed by him mys- 
tics and pietists (but who are the truly pious) were introduced with 
commendation. 

This charge of mysticism and pietism detersmany. The accusation 
of heresy-seeking makes many fear to defend the truth. The most part 
are wanting in courage to stem the general current. There is not felt 
in the midst of our land the necessity of a powerful reaction against the 
reigning spirit of the eighteenth century. There is a prevailing ap- 
prehension of falling intoextremes. Men are unwilling to stand up for 
Athanasius against Arius, for Augustine against Pelagius, for the doc- 
trine of Anselm against that of Socinus, for Luther against Erasmus. 
They see in both these parties ultras, and imagine that the truth lies 
in the middle between the way of salvation, and that of destruction, 
and seek to reconcile God, and the world, Christ and Belial. May they 
be led to acknowledge that a vigorous, and zealous faith alone can right- 
ly defend the trath against the spirit of error in its assaults, and may 
they realize the importance of the declaration of our only master—“He 
that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth abroad.” 

_ We intended to have made some remarks in connection with the ar- 
ticle the translation of which is now concluded, and which has supplied 
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information, which has (we trust) proved valuable, and interesting to 
our readers. But they must be deferred to another number. 


Art. V. The Character of Paul. 


Since Dr. McCrie’s death, a volume of his sermons has been published, 
a copy of which we received some months since. We had intended be. 
fore this time to have given our readers a specimen of the pulpit exhibi- 
tions of this great man,but have hitherto been hindered. We now take the 
liberty of presenting them with the first two Sermons in the volume, enti- 
tled, ** The character of Paul,”"—from which they will see, that the distin. 
guished author was no less great as a preacher, than as an historian. 
‘These two Sermons, indeed, form really but one, and therefore we can- 
not well avoid publishing them entire, although they will occupy conside- 
rable room. They will be given at three insertions; and we are per- 
suaded that our readers will hail their appearance with much satisfac- 
tion. Should we find that other extracts from the same volume are de- 


sired, the pages of the Monitor will be at the service of our readers, — 
(Ep. Rev. Mon.] 
THE CHARACTER OF ¥FAUL. 


By the grace of God [am whatI am. 1 Cor. xv. 10. 


It is not my intention, from these words, to discourse of the nature 
of the grace of God, or to prove the necessity of divine influence on the 
hearts of men to form them to goodness and happiness. But I propose 
to show what Paul became through the grace ot God, or, in other words, 
to set before you the leading features of his charecter as a Christian and 
Apostle. 

Every one who has read the New Testament must have observed, 
that, next to “the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Christ Je- 
sus,” Paul is the most extraordinary person, whose name has been handed 
down to us in connexion with the propagation of the Gospel, and the es- 
tablishment of the Christian Church. The Church of Rome, building 
on a single declaration of our Saviour greatly misunderstood, has preten- 
ded that Peter was the Prince of the Apostles, and universal Bishop. If 
this had been the fact, it would have been rather strange that we have 
a much fuller account in the sacred records of the labours of Paul in 
spreading the Gospel, than we have of those of Peter; and that we pos- 
sess only two epistles of the latter, while no fewer than thirteen, written 
by the former, are included in the canon of Scripture. Not that we would 
infer from this that Paul was advanced to any species of primacy, either 
in respect of jurisdiction, dignity, or order, among the Apostles. They 
were all brethren, and he that was the “‘greatest” among them, in point of 
usefulness, was to act as “ the Jeast,” and he that appeared to be “ chiet” 
in gifts, was not only to call himself, but also to behave as, “the ser- 
vant of all.” He that said, “1 am of Paul,” and he that said, “1 am of 
Cephas,” in the primitive church (for the spirit of vain-glory and faction, 
which produced the Popedom, began early to work), were equally 
blamable: neither of them was crucified for us, nor were we baptized in 
the name of either, and their highest honor is, not that they were lords 
of God’s heritage, but ensamples to it, and helpers of its joy. I mean 
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not to speak of the apostolical authority of Paul; nor do 1 intend pro- 
nouncing his panegyric, a species of discourse in which the excellences 
of the person described are rhetorically exaggerated, and artificially bla- 
zoned, so as to form a masterpiece, in which the device and image of the 
artist are conspicuously enstamped. Such an attempt the sacredness of 
the subject forbids; the text frowns on it; and it would violate instead 
of embalming the memory of one whose uniform object was to “ preach 
not himself, but Christ Jesus the Lord,” and who had these words more 
than any other in his mouth—“ Glory not in men.” But without incur- 
ring this censure, we may surely dwell for a little on a character which 
meets us so frequently in the word of God. It cannot surely be unlaw- 
ful for us to trace and point out the marks of the finger of God in framing 
this “chosen vessel ” to bear “the unsearchable riches of Christ” to the 
Gentiles. We must be prone to idolatry indeed, if we are in danger of 
putting that servant out of his place who is continually reminding us that 
he is “nothing,” and that his Master is “all in all.” In delineating his 
excellences, and describing his abundant labors, is it possible that we 
should be puffed up, and not rather humbled and mortified at our falling 
so far behind a man, who, after all, disclaimed every thing bordering on 
perfection, and gloried only in his infirmities? 

The information which the New Testament contains respecting Paul, 
appears to point out his character as peculiarly deserving our attention, 
while it Sirnishes us with ample materials for describing it. Inthe Acts 
of the Apostles we have a narrative of his travels and preaching by the 
pen of one who accompanied him for many years—who enjoyed the 
very best opportunities of knowing his inmost sentiments, and of observing 
his conduct among Jews and Geutiles, among friends and enemies, in 
circumstances of honor and of disgrace—and whose record of what he 
saw and heard bears the most indubitable and convincing marks of truth 
and ingenuousness. Besides this we have the confidential letters (which, 
of all things, reflect the character most truly), written by the apostle to 
individuals and churches in different parts of the world, and at different 
periods of his life, which show him to be always the same person, and 
on comparing which with the narrative of Luke, we discover such inci- 
dental coincidences in facts, sentiments, and feelings, as throw equal 
light and authority on both. Those who have carefully examined these 
documents, and especially those who have entered into the spirit of his 
epistles, are admitted to all those advantages which were enjoyed by his 
contemporaries and companions, and may be said like Timothy, to have 
* fully known his doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, 
charity, patience, persecutions, afflictions.” (2 Tim. iii. 10.) The epis- 
tles of Paul are, in fact, a continuation of the Acts of the Apostles, and in 
them he is the historian of himself, as well as of the churches to which 
he wrote. They have often been represented as filled with dis- 
cussions of a speculative and abstruse kind; but of all writings, sacred 
or profane, ancient or modern, I know none in which there is such truth 
and force of moral painting, in which there is such a union of doctrine 
and practice, and, above all, in which the heart of the author is so com- 
pletely laid open, and all his sentiments and feelings, and emotions de- 
picted. In his epistles the writer, to use his own expression, may be 
“known and read of all men.” This renders our present task the less 
difficult. 

With the facts of the early life of Paul you are all well acquainted, 
and it is unnecessary for me to do more than advert to them. Born in 
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Tarsus, a free city of Cilicia, and of Jewish parents, he inherited from, 
his father the rights of a Roman citizen. Educated by Gamaliel, a cele. 
brated teacher at Jerusalem, he made great proficiency in the knowledge 
of the Jewish religion; and having joined the popular sect of the Phari- 
sees, was held in reputation for the correctness of his manners and his 
scrupulous observance of the written and traditionary law of his fathers, 
When Christianity first made its appearance, he opposed it with all the 
keenness of the sect to which he belonged ; and so inflamed was his zeal, 
that he became an active and forward instrument in the hands of those 
who sought to extirpate the nascent religion, and not contented with 
persecuting its followers to death in Jerusalem, obtained a commission 
from the chief priests to make inquisition after them in foreign cities, 
and to bring them to punishment. But he was arrested in this mad ca. 
reer, convinced that he had been ignorantly warring against the truth, 
and wonderfully converted from an enemy to a friend, from a persecu- 
tor into a preacher of the Christian faith. Into the subject of his con. 
version, which has been treated at large, and justly considered as one of 
the leading secondary evidences of the truth of the gospel, I propose not 
to enter. When sincerely believed, and deeply felt, Christianity is cal- 
culated to work so thorough a change on the whole frame of the mind— 
often sharpening the understanding and enlarging the soul, as well as re. 
gulating and purifying the heart—that it is difficult to determine what 
the natural dispositions of Paul were. From the facts preserved re- 
specting the early part of his life, and from a cautious comparison of 
them with his subsequent conduct, we may perhaps be warranted in 
drawing the following inferences. He possessed a good understanding, 
which enabled him to judge of the characters of men, and manage their 
various tempers. Pride, rather than vanity of mind, was his besetting 
sin. Naturally open and ardent in his temper, he was ready to follow 
violent rather than deceitful courses—to be a warm friend and a deter- 
mined, but not concealed, enemy. His zeal, though misguisded, and his 
prejudices, though strong, differed from those of a person of weak intel- 
lect, or who is actuated by interested motives ; and having embarked in 
a cause which his judgment approved, it is probable that he was endued 
with a rosolution and courage which disposed him to prosecute it, not- 
withstanding difficulties and dangers. I say it is probable ; for there are 
unquestionable instances of persons, naturally irresolute and timid, who, 
under the influence of religion, have acquired a high degree of firmness 
of mind and moral courage. What was vicious or excessive in the tem- 
per of Paul, the grace of God corrected, while it strengthened and sancti- 
fied whatever was of a different kind, and rendered it eminently condv- 
cive, under the guidance of higher principles, to the advancement of the 
divine glory, and the best interests of mankind. 

I shall, in the first place, take a general survey of the character of 
Paul ; and, in the second place, point out some of its discriminating fea- 
tures. 

I. Let us begin with a short survey of his labors as an indefatigable 

reacher of Christianity. This was the sphere in which he was formed 
o the grace of God for moving, and in which all the excellences of his 


private character shone forth. He was chosen, not merely for his owa 
sake, but “for the elect’s sake, that they also might obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” The heavenly treasure was 
bestowed on him, that he might “make many rich” along with himself. 
He was called at the same moment to be a saint and an apostle; and 
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«the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ” shone upon his mind, that being made “light in the Lord,” he 
might irradiate the minds of multitudes. “It pleased God,” says he, 
“who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by his 
grace to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the hea- 
then.” (Gal. i. 16.) 

Paul was invested with the entire apostolical office, and we find him 
discharging every part of it. He dispensed both sacraments, planted 
and watered churches, ordained elders in them, corrected abuses which 
crept into them, assisted in settling such controversies as disturbed the 
whole Christian community, or particular sections of it, and on more 
than one occassion promoted and took charge of charitable contributions 
made for the relief of poor or persecuted saints. But the principal em- 
ployment to which he considered himself as called was that of preaching 
the gospel. To this he devoted himself, his time, his talents, his strength, 
suffering nothing to interfere with it, and devolving upon his companions 
and helpers those duties which might distract him from his main and most 
appropriate work. ‘ For Christ,” says he, “ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel.” (1 Cor. i. 17.) 

No sooner received he his commission, and his qualifications for exe- 
cuting it, than he entered on the arduous undertaking, which he prose- 
cuted during a period of nearly thirty years, with amazing success, until 
his course was terminated, and his labors crowned with a glorious mar- 
tyrdom. Besides Judea, he preached over the extensive countries of 
Syria and Cilicia; of Pampnhylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia} of Phrygia 
and Galatia; at Ephesus, and other cities of proconsular Asia; and 
passing into Europe, he taught in the principal cities of Greece and of 
Macedonia, as far as Sclavonia; in the islands of Cyprus, Crete, and 
Melita, and the city of Rome. In the course of his travels, he con- 
verted thousands to the faith of Christ—Jews, Jewish proselytes, and 
idolaters, and erected Christian Churches in all the principal towns, the 
most of which he visited thrice, confirming the disciples, and adding to 
their numbers and their gifts. From the commencement to the close of 
his career he was never idle, teaching from house to house, preaching in 
season and out of season, by night and by day ; and when the door of 
usefulness was shut on him in one place, he removed to another. During 
the period of which we read in the New Testament, the other apostles 
resided chiefly at Jerusalem, and they appear to have seldom preached 
beyond the bounds of Judea before, the destruction of that city. But 
Pau! was specially chosen to propagate Christianity among the heathen. 
Considering himself as “the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles,” 
he, with the approbation of his brethren, went into all the world, 
preaching the word every where, and seeking out those places, in pre- 
ference to others, which had not heard the gospel. “I will not dare to 
speak of any but those things which Christ hath wrought by me to make 
the Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through mighty signs and won- 
ders, by the power of the Spirit of God; so that, from Jerusalem and 
round about unto Illyricum, | have fully preached the gospel of Christ : 
yea, so have I strived to preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, 
lest I should build on another man’s foundation.” (Rom. xv. 18—20.) 

_ In the midst of these great labors he composed the letters which have 
instructed and made wise to salvation so many thousands besides those 
to whom they were immediately addressed, which have diffused the 
knowledge of the Gospel far beyond the sphere of his personal exertions, 
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and will continue, along with the other Scriptures, to diffuse it more and 
more, until, having accomplished all their purposes, they shall be burn; 
up with the earth and all that is in it. 

2. Consider him as a sufferer for the gospel. It behoved him to sub. 
mit to more than toil and fatigue, privations and hardships, in pursuing 
the course which he had chosen. At the very commencement of it he 
“suffered the loss of all things,’”—of every thing which he had formerly 
coveted and labored to acquire, and valued at the highest rate, and glo. 
ried most in, the love of his friends, the high reputation which he had ae. 
quired among his countrymen, the prospects which he had of worldly 
advancement ; and, what was still dearer to his proud aud pharisaica| 
heart, that goodly and rich garb of personal righteousness which he had 
woven and embroidered with infinite care, in which he had so often 
looked on himself with inward gratulation and complacency, and trusted 
for the approbation of God and men—all. all this he sacrificed cheerfully, 
threw it at his feet, and trampled on it as so much dirt and refuse, that 
he might “ win Christ and be found in him,” clothed witb his righteous. 
ness; and that he might discharge that high ministry to which he was 
called of heaven. ‘1 will show him” (said Jesus to Ananias, when he 
sent him to baptize his new convert,) “how great things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake ;” as if the only thing to which he had been called 
was to suffer! And he gave him an early proof of the treatment which 
he might expect from men in his service: for scarcely had he avowed 
himself a believer in Christianity, and begun to “ preach the faith which 
once he destroyed,” when the Jews sought to kill him; and so keen was 
their search after him, that it was necessary for his new friends to let 
him down by a basket over the wail of Damascus. From this time for- 
ward he was continually exposed to the deadly hatred of his unbelieving 
countrymen, along with the contempt and rage of the heathen world. 
Luke has given us some account of the sufferings he endured, and the 
hair-breadth escapes he made by sea and land, during the period that he 
accompanied him. They are frequently adverted to by the apostle him- 
self in his writings. But we could have had no idea of their number, 
variety, and greatness, if he had not been led to specify them in one of 
his epistles, in answer to certain false teachers who aimed at marring 
his usefulness by derogating from the proofs of his apostleship. ‘“ Are they 
ministers of Christ? (1 speak as a fool) [ am more; in labors more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in arene and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness. Besides those things that are without, that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches.” (2 Cor. x. 
23—28.) You will observe, my brethren, that this was written ten 
years before his death, and that it is but a bare catalogue of the kinds of 
suffering to which he had been subjected, without mentioning particulars 
or detailing instances. What a fine opportunity would this have afforded 
to some persons to gratify, what is called, an innocent vanity, cover their 
detractors with shame, and awaken the slumbering sympathies of their 
friends, by entering into a minute detail of some of the most interesting 
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and affecting of the tales of danger and death, by which it would have 
been easy to fill a letter larger than any in the New Testament! But 
the apostle hurries rapidly over them. So far from boasting of them, he 
apologizes for mentioning them, and declares that he “ will gl ry in the 
things which concern his infirmities.” The only one of which he gives 
any particulars was the most inglorious of his escapes, (Verses 32, 33.) 
And he states as the crowning and heaviest article of his distress, the 
burden which daily pressed upon his mind from (what many would have 
contrived to make light enough) “the care of all the churches.” 

3. Consider him as an advanced and experienced Christian. Deep- 
ly impressed as he was with the importance of his apostolical office, and 
assiduous in the discharge of its duties, he did not forget that he had a 
soul to be saved or lost, as well as the meanest of those to whom he 
preached. He found time to attend to and watch over this amidst the 
multiplicity of his public cares and watchings ; and hereby left an ex- 
ample to all who should afterwards be intrusted with the gospel. He 
knew that persons might possess the most splendid and even edifying 
gifts; and that they might perform the most specious acts of charity and 
piety, and after all be destitute of saving grace, and strangers to the 
power of godliness. And he did not neglect to apply this test to his own 
character: ‘“* Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 1—3.) He had heard of Judas, and of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and he did not look upon their attainments as the ne plus ultra of 
hypocrisy and professional religion. He knew that persons might open 
the door to others, and usher them into the kingdom of heaven, and yet 
be themselves shut out; that they might be employed as heralds to pro- 
claim peace to others, and as ambassadors might reconcile them to God, 
and yet continue to be themselves enemies to him. And knowing these 
things, he was anxious to prevent such a dreadful issue, and therefore la- 
bored not only that he ‘“ might by all means save some ” by the gospel, 
but also that he “ might be partaker thereof with them.” “I keep un- 
der my body,” adds he, “and bring it into subjection; lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 
(1 Cor. ix. 23—27.) 

Though favored with an immediate revelation from heaven to qualify 
him for his office, this did not hinder him from searching the scriptures 
daily, and comparing spiritual things with spiritual, that he might be the 
more fit for teaching the way of salvation to others; nor did it prevent 
him from meditating upon these things that he might save himself, ap- 
plying them to his own soul in the exercise of faith and love, and living 
under their reviving, purifying, and consolatory influence. What great 
progress had he made in the Christian life when he presents himself to 
our view in the first written of his epistles; and yet how dissatisfied with 
his attainments, and eager in pressing forward! What extensive and 
deep insight into the Divine law! How abiding his sense of the deceit- 
fulness of sin, the remaining depravity of his own heart, the seductions 
of the world, the wiles of Satan! How pungent his grief at his non- 
conformity to the will of God! How ardent his desires to be delivered 
from it! At the same time, how forcibly did he feel the all-subduing, 
heart-constraining influence of the love of Christ, which he commended 
so warmly to others! How transporting his admiration of its incompre- 
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hensible dimensions! How firm his reliance on the mercy of God, and 
the merits of Christ! How triumphant his glorying in the cross of his 
Saviour! How unspeakably joyful and full of glory his hope of immor. 
tality! Ah! my brethren (whatever it may be with some of us), it was 
no cold notions that he delivered. when he discoursed of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, of the wrath of God which is revealed against it, of the 
curse of the broken law, of the sting of death, and of the fearful lookins 
for of judgment ; of the blindness of the natural man to the things of 
God, and his aversion to the righteousness of God’; of the law in the 
members, the besetting sin, and the battle between the flesh and the Spi- 
rit. It was no empty speculation with him when he descanted on the 
mysteries of redeeming love, on the blessedness of the man who has 
been pardoned and justified by the faith of Christ, on the life of faith, on 
the mortification of sin, on crucifixion to the world, on spirituality of 
mind and heavenliness of conversation, on rejoicing in tribulation and 
desiring to depart and be with Christ. You must have observed that it 
is his almost ordinary style to write in the first person, and that he fre. 
quently changes from the plural to the singular number. Other writers 
have had recourse to this method ; but how different the effect produced 
on us by it! In them we are pleased with it as a figure, in Paul it 
strikes us as a reality; in them it is painting, in him it is life. This js 
the great charm in the style of Paul. I repeat what I said before, he is 
the most practical and experimental of writers. The truths of the gos. 
pel come forth warm from a heart that burned with love to them; the 
dictates of inspiration are pronounced by one who had previously made 
them his own, and fed upon them. Who does not perceive the difference 
between the constrained declarations of the son of Peor, and the 
productions of those “holy men who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” when they discourse of the “ sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should follow?” The exclamation of Balaam is beautiful, and 
it would have been pathetic too, did we not perceive tie eyes of the 
wretched prophet riveted, even when he was uttering it, on the wages of 
unrighteousness: ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
latter end be as his!’ But of the exclamation of Paul on the same sub- 
ject, we feel it a kind of desecration to say that it is sublime and beaut- 
ful, for it is more than both: “I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate me from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” We can all join, my brethren, in the prayer of Balaam ; but who 
among us is prepared, without faltering, to pronounce the assured, the 
unhesitating, the bold yet believing, the triumphant protestation of Paul’ 


[To be continued. ] 





Arr. VI. Value of the Atonement. 

Professor Symington, in his late and excellent work on the Atone- 
ment, discards the notion of a numerical, or, as he calls it, a commercial 
Atonement. We believe, that, in this, he differs from some of his Re- 
formed Presbyterian brethren in this country, but his views unquestion- 
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ably accord with the word of God, and with the sentiments of sound 
Calvinists generally, on the subject. The following extracts will, we 
trust, be acceptable to our readers. 

« The value of Christ’s atonement we conceive to arise, not from the 
nature, or intensity, or continuance of his sufferings. The work of Jesus 
was not a mere commercial affair of debt and payment. We have no con- 
ception that, had the number of those for whom he suffered been greater 
than it was, or had their sins been more numerous or more aggravated 
than they were, his sufferings must have been proportionally increased. 
Neither can we subscribe to the notion that one pang or pain of all that 
he endured was itself sufficient to effect atonement. We conceive, on the 
contrary, that he suffered nothing but what was necessary, that if less could 
have sufficed less would have been required; while, on the other hand, 
the intrinsic worth of what he actually endured was such as to render it 
sufficient for the salvation of many more than shall be ultimately saved, 
had God only seen meet to extend to them his mercy in Christ Jesus. 
The sufferings of Christ we regard as a moral satisfaction to the law 
and government of God, which would have been necessary had there 
been only one to be saved, and which would have been found sufficient 
had the whole human race without exception been to rank among the 
redeemed. Just as the arrangement which exists for the outward illu- 
mination of our globe, would have been required had there been but one 
inhabitant to reap the benefit presently enjoyed, and would have been 
sufficient had there been many more millions in existence than actually 
inhabit the earth. The worth or value of Christ’s atoning sacrifice we 
conceive to have arisen, not from one circumstance alone, but from se- 
veral circumstances combined, none of which can be dispensed with in 
forming a proper estimate on the subject.” P. 206—208. 

In the next Section in treating of the “extent of the Atonement,” the 
Professor holds the following strong language, to which we cordially as- 
sent. 

“The point in dispute, let it be carefully observed, does not respect 
the intrinste worth of Christ’s death. This is admitted, on both hands, 
to be infinite. There is no room for controversy here. As has been shown 
in the preceding section, the inherent worth of Christ’s atonement arises 
not from the nature, intensity, or continuance of his sufferings, but from 
his personal dignity and other concurrent circumstances, which stamp a 
character of infinite value on all that he endured. On this ground we 
hold that the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ possessed an intrinsic value 
sufficient for the salvation of the whole world. In this sense it was ade- 
quate to the redemption of every human being—able to procure the ex- 
piation of every man’s sins that ever existed, or ever shall exist to the 
end of time. Here we feel no hesitation; nor can we qualify these as- 
sertions in the slightest degree. We shall yield to none in our estimate 
of the intrinsic worth of Christ’s atonement. That worth we hold to be, 
in the strictest sense of the term, INFINITE—ABSOLUTE—ALL-SUFFICIENT. 
If sufficiency were the point on which the controversy turned, it might 
soon be ended; and we are strongly inclined to believe, that nothing 
more than this is meant by many of those who contend for Christ’s having 
died for all men ; it is with such persons a mistake of words more than 
of opinion. In the fullest sense of the terms, then, we regard the atone- 
ment of Christ as surFicteNT For ALL. This all-sufficiency is what lays 
foundation for the unrestricted universality of the gospel call. And from 
every such view of the atonement as would imply that it was not suffi- 
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cient for all, or that there was not an ample warrant in the invitations 
of the gospel for all to look to it for salvation, we utterly dissent. Against 
every such limitation or restriction we enter our solemn and deliberate 
protest, as alike dishonoring to Christ, and unwarranted by the testi. 
mony of scripture. Nor would we hesitate for a moment to adopt the 
following strong protestation of an eminent writer, as expressive of oy; 
own settled conviction on the subject :—‘ Such is my impression of jts 
sufficiency, that were all the guilt of all the millions of mankind that have 
ever lived concentrated in my own person, I should see no reason, re. 
lying on that blood which cleanseth from all sin, to indulge despair.”* 
P, 2388—239. 











Arr. VII. Account of James Slater. 


(From the Edinburgh Christian Magazine. } 

The life and character of this christian were singular. and it is jm- 
possible for any to have a proper idea of him, unless they had been per- 
sonally acquainted with him. He was born at Stromness in Orxyey, 
about the year 1734. He came to Boston while young, ran away from 
his master, went on board a man of war, deserted, enlisted in the land- 
service, and was once a captive among the Indians. He went through 
a strange scene of wickedness and dangers in his younger years, which 
he sometimes would recount in a way of wondering at the kindness of 
God to him, in not cutting him off in the midst of his iniquities. He 
finally settled in New York, and followed merchandise. There he mar- 
ried his first and second wife, and for some time lived in a state of gross 
wickedness. But it pleased the Lord to call him by his grace, when 
about thirty-two years of age. At that time Mr. Genoa, an Anapap- 
vist minister, was living in New York, and was a son of thunder: 
crowds flocked to hear him on Sabbath-evenings ; among the rest Mr. 
Slater went often, when his conscience was awakened with a sense of 
his sin and danger, which rendered him very uneasy. Being informed 
of the preaching of the late judicious, and evangelical Dr. Joun Ma- 
son, he was prompted by curiosity to go to hear him, and by his min- 
istry was brought to the possession of the gospel-rest. He became ac- 
quainted thereby with the principles of Seceders, and joined the fellow- 
ship of that church ; to these principles he retained an unshaken attach- 
ment all the rest of his days. When the British army took possession 
of New York, 1776, his attachment to the cause of liberty caused him 
to fly from that city into the country, till the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia by the British army, 1778, when he moved to that city, and joined 
the Associate congregation there. 

Having acquired considerable property, he built several houses, and 
lived on theirrents. His manner of letting his houses was very singu- 
lar. He would let none have a house unless they produced a certificate 
of their marriage, and signed a written covenant that they would not 
profane the name of God by cursing or swearing, nor do any servile la- 
bor on the Lord’s day, nor get drunk, nor quarrel and fight, nor commit 
whoredom. On Sabbath evenings, he allowed his tenants and others 


* Dr. Wardlaw. 
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to attend his performance of family-worship, and then gave some good 
advices to such as attended. 

He was very attentive to the poor and afflicted, in supplying their 
wants, and obtaining help for them from others, as well as in exhorting 
them, and praying with them. He was faithful in telling them their 
vices, which were the procuring cause of their wistress. He was a very 
active member of a society for the suppression of vice and immorality, 
as well as of a Beneficent Society, formed for the relief of the poor. He 
was naturally humorous, and used his humor in the service of morality 
and religion. He sometimes calculated how many poor persons might 
be fed with the hair-powder which was every day used in this city. 
Being once showed a large warehouse of looking-glasses, “ if they 
would show peoples’ hearts,” said he, “as tuey do their faces, few would 
buy them.” A certain woman came to him to ask his advice what to 
do, as she was fully assured that her house was haunted with evil spi- 
rits; he told her to make herself easy, for his house was also haunted 
with devils night and day, meaning that he was always liable to Satan’s 
temptations. When she heard this, she went away, satisfied that her 
situation was not singular. 

Last summer his health began to decline, and he gradualiy grew 
weaker, till it was evident that death would soon close the scene. In 
the beginning of his illness, when he received the sentence of death in 
himself, he was composed, and firm in his reliance upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and expressed a longing desire to be dissolved. He said he 
wanted to leave the world, that he might get clear of sinning. After- 
wards he had a sore conflict, was much in the dark, and complained of 
doubts; but before he departed, appeared to get the victory. When 
cne prayed by him a little before his departure, and afterwards said to 
him, that he should now resign his departing soul into the hand of 
Christ, and say, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” he plainly said, Amen, 
and never spoke more. He departed this life, November 5, this year, 
his funeral was attended by many, and his body is deposited in the bury- 
ing ground of that church to which he had belonged. 

The poor and needy, whose case he wisely considered, may point to 
the spot where he lies, and say, “ There lie the remains of our friend, 
who carefully sought us out in our distress, and administered comfort 
to us, who warned us of our danger from a life of sin, and directed us 
to Jesus Christ the alone Saviour.” 

By his will and testament he has bequeathed sundry legacies to 
friends, and also to religious uses. ‘To the Associate congregations of 
Kirkwall and Stronsa, 150 dollars each; to defray the expense of a 
mission to preach the gospel at Stromness, the place of his nativity, the 
same sum; 400 dollars to poor students of divinity under Mr. Ander- 
son ; 100 dollars to the poor of the Associate congregation of Philadel- 
phia; and after all these legacies are paid, if there is any surplus, it is 
to be divided between said seminary under Mr. Anderson, and said As- 
sociate congregation: but no legacies are to be paid till the decease of 
his widow, who is ina great measure deprived of her judgment, but 
otherwise very healthy, and may live many years. 

Such characters as Mr. Slater will be held in estimation in those days 
of reviving in the church which will take place; when our modern pa- 
triots, warriors, and philosophers will sink into oblivion. He was a con- 
stant attendant on public ordinances, punctual in the performance of 
family and secret prayer, as well as a very faithful attendant on a pray- 
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ing society. In 1793, he joined with the Associate congregation in pub- 
lic covenanting. He loved much, because to him much was forgiven. 
When he reproved sinners, and they would sometimes be angry at him, 
he would say, “I am not angry at you, I love you, but am angry at the 
devil, whom you serve, and who works in you.” On the whole of his 
character was written a great regard to the honor of God and his holy 
Jaw, as well as a flaming love to perishing souls. He was strictly hon- 
est in paying his debts. He was also a great enemy of erroneous doc- 
trine. Last year he bought some books at vendue, because they had a 
specious title ; but finding them very erroneous, he was puzzled what 
to do; he would not keep them, lest at his death they might fall into 
somebody’s hands who might be hurt by them, he would not sell them 
again for the same reason, and therefore resolved to burn them, which 
he accordingly did. 

By his death the church has lost a regular and generous member, 
and the poor a faithful and generous friend. He was much rejoiced to 
hear of the success of the gospel in the Orkney isles, and he may in- 
deed be considered as their first fruits. 

Philadelphia, 1801. 





Art. VIII. The Duties of a Husband. 


{From the Edinburgh Christian Magazine. } 
PART I. ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


The marriage state does not often yield to men and women all that 
happiness which they expect from it. One reason for it is, that our 
corrupt hearts dispose us to expect more happiness from earthly enjoy- 
ments than they were ever intended to give us, and far more than they 
can be reasonably expected to give us in our fallen condition. Another 
reason is, that the parties joined by this relation are often more solici- 
tous to find happiness in it, than to do the duties belonging to it. What 
God has joined together, we ought not to put asunder; and what God 
has put in the first, we ought not to put in the second place. “ Trust 
in the Lord, and do good,” and he will give you all that comfort, either 
in the single or married state, that you ought to desire. In the latter 
state of life, let your first wish be to perform the duties of the relation, 
and you will find yourselves happy in it; or if not, your unhappiness 
will tend to the furtherance of your salvation, which is infinitely more 
valuable to you than any kind of happiness which the world can give. 

How wives ought to conduct themselves in this relation, has been 
considered on a former occasion. We: will now consider the duty of 
husbands ; and there would be more good wives in the world if hus- 
bands were more careful to render their condition pleasant, by the prac- 
tice of the duties required on their part, The dispositions of the fe- 
male sex are more flexible than those of the male ; and kind usage will, 
in general, meet with a more grateful return from wives than husbands ; 
although the latter too, if they deserve the name of human creatures, 
will behave well to wives whose conduct js such as that of all wives 
ought to be. 

I shall begin with the care that all men ought to take, in choosing 


wives whom they may hope to esteem and love as long as the intended 
relation between them shall subsist. 
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Some men are transported by the sight of a woman who has no other 
charms but a fine set of features and a blooming complexion. Without 
enquiring whether she possesses those beauties which neither sickness 
nor age will wither, they hasten to form that connection which nothing 
but death can dissolve. Inashort time, those beauties which reach no 
deeper than the skin, lose their attractive powers. They seek in vain 
for attractions of a more durable kind; and that fondness which they 
mistook for love is turned into disgust. Sickness, or the advances of 
age, tarnish or destroy all that ever appeared lovely in their com- 
panions, and they repent, too late, that they paid no regard to that wise 
monitor, who told them, that “favor was deceitful, and beauty vain.” 
Others choose their wives in the view of what they are expected to 
bring with them. But money cannot make a woman amiable. When 
it comes into a man’s possession, he soon forgets from whose favor he 
received it; or if his gratitude dispose him to pay a due deference to 
his benefactor and consort, still other recommendations are necessary 
to produce and keep alive that conjugal love, without which this rela- 
tion must be at best insipid. Perhaps the money that has been brought 
may prove an obstacle to conjugal love, by the disputes to which it 
too often ministers occasion. 

What, then, are those qualities which a man ought to seek in a wife ? 
Hear what one of the wisest of men, instructed by one of the wisest of 
women, thus says; or rather what the Spirit of God says for your di- 
rection: ‘ Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman that fear- 
eth the Lord, she shall be praised.” You are at liberty to marry whom 
you please, ‘only in the Lord.” If David would be a companion only 
to the fearers of God, why should you choose for the most intimate of 
your friends a person that does not appear to possess this quality, for 
which none else will compensate? If she is beautiful and rich at the 
same time, these qualities make her the more valuable ; but if they are 
the chief objects of your regard, are you not lovers of this world more 
than of holiness’ If they are the only objects, it seems that it is the 
same thing to you, whether you take into your bosom a child of God or 
achild of Satan, provided your sensual or worldly passions are grati- 
fied. ; 

Besides the fear of God, the natural dispositions of a young woman 
certainly ought to be well considered in the choice of a wife. Is she 
well tempered? Is she modest and unassuming? Is the law of kind- 
ness in her tongue? Is she slow to anger? Is she of a disposition suit- 
edto yourown? Are her manners such as you relish and approve? 
Religious women may have their defects, which tend greatly to dimin- 
ish esteem, and to cool affection. You are not to expect a wife entirely 
free from defects. But take care to avoid a woman whose blemishes 
are such as you could not bear without great displeasure, unless they 
are such as you have reason to hope will be easily remedied. If her 
other qualities dispose you to overlook these defects, prepare a stock of 
good nature for yourselves. Perhaps you are too easily offended. But 
unless you can obtain a conquest over your irascible temper, expose it 
not to daily temptation. 

{tis no less necessary for you te consider your own temper, than 
that of the woman you wish to marry. You may find it difficult to 
live in peace with a woman who would be a pleasant companion to a 
man of perhaps not a better temper, but of a disposition different from 
your own. 
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But perhaps you will think that, although you can easily know what 
dispositions are suitable to your own temper, it will be difficult to de- 
termine the dispositions of a woman with whom you are not intimate| 
acquainted ; and that it is not only difficult, but impossible, to know 
whether she truly fears God. 

You may be deceived, and therefore you ought not to judge precipi- 
tafely, but to wait for proper means of determining your mind before 
you form your resolution. You will probably be deceived, if you lean 
to your own understanding. “In all your ways acknowledge the Lord, 
and he shall direct your steps.” There are few of your ways in which 
there is a greater necessity of acknowledging him, than in the choice 
of a partner for life, whose union with you is likely to fill up the future 
part of your life with happisess or misery, and to have no small influ- 
ence even upon your spiritual and eternal condition. Many, trusting to 
their own sagacity, have been as fully persuaded, and with as little 
reason, of the value of a young woman, as Joshua and the Israelitish 
nobles, that the Gibeonites were a people from a far country. They 
thought that there was no occasion for asking counsel at the mouth of 
God in so plain a case, but soon found that their wisdom and their pru- 
dence had deceived them. 

“ Houses and lands are the inheritance of fathers, but a prudent wife 
is from the Lord.” Houses and lands are certainly from the Lord, as 
well as wives; and yet the wise man speaks as if prudent wives were 
from the Lord in a peculiar sense. A prudent wife is a much richer 
gil, and the divine goodness in bestowing it is to be acknowledged with 
ivelier gratitude. But can a man expect such a gift without seeking 
it? 

If we acknowledge God in this part of our conduct, we must do it 
with sincerity, for he will not be mocked. Some people will ask the 
advice of their friends, in cases where they have already come to an 
unalterable resolution. Deal in this manner with your fellow crea- 
tures, if you can reconcile your minds to such base dissimulation ; but 
if you value your life and your souls, consult not the Most High by pe- 
titions that come out of feigned lips. 

But how are you to know the mind of God in this important business, 
after seeking his direction? You are not certainly to expect strong 
impulses upon your minds to direct your views to a certain object. But 
there are a variety of considerations to be combined, which, by the 
light of Scripture, and under the superintending care of Providence, 
may give you all needful satisfaction on this head. 

Your own attachments deserve consideration, although they must not 
be the rule of your conduct. If you entertain a warm and peculiar af- 
fection fora woman, and find that she possesses those qualities which 
are best fitted to secure your love, as well as those qualities which the 
Scripture recommends; let her be your companion, and “be joyful with 
the wife whom thou lovest, all the days of thy vanity, which God gives 
thee under the sun :” but if your love is founded upon those properties 
only whose glorious beauty is a fading flower, you are preparing dis- 
past and repentance for yourselves, if you walk in the way of your 

eart and in the sight of your eyes. 

The advice of wise and faithful friends ought likewise to have great 
weight with you, especially when they know, better perhaps than you 
do, the object of your choice. Love may blind your eyes, and hinder 
you from discerning for the present those defects and faults which they 
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can clearly see, and which, if you do not follow their advice, you may 
one day see more clearly than they now do, when it is too late to serve 
any good purpose. 

If your parents are alive, you must by all means consult with them, 
and pay all due deference to their authority. By no means marry a 
woman, at their desire, whom you cannot love, and whom you can see 
no good reason to love. You cannot lawfully promise before God*to 
be an affectionate husband to a woman whom you find it impossible to 
love. Parents are tyrants when they urge you to make such a promise. 
Yet in most of cases you cannot marry without the consent of parents. 
One of the most essential parts of that duty and honor which you owe 
them, is to take their advice, and to consider their counsels as comm- 
mands in the most important step of your life. Your wife is to be their 
daughter; and why should you impose upon them a daughter who is 
their aversion? Esau is not a good pattern for the Jacob of God; and 
yet even Esau seems to have repented of that part of his conduct, in 
which he grieved the hearts of Isaac and Rebecca, by the marriage of 
a daughter of Canaan. 

These directions concerning the choice of a wife are addressed only 
to those who have a choice to make. Those young men who have, di- 
rectly or indirectly, proposed marriage to a woman, are already under 
engagements which preclude a new choice. Have you given a woman 
good reason to think that you intend to make addresses to her? you 
are bound, unless she set you free. She is not perhaps possessed of all 
those good qualities that you would wish a wife to possess. But why 
then did you endeavor to secure her affections to yourself? What if 
consequences fatal to her happiness should be the result of what she 
may consider as the worst of insults? But if, upon mature reflection, 
you are persuaded that it is not now in your power to love her asa 
wife ought to be loved, and that it would be doing an injury to her, as 
well as to yourself, to unite your interest with hers, vou are not at lib- 
erty to think of another, till you have her unforced consent, or till you 
can produce some other just cause for deserting the former object of 
your professed regard. 

Deal conscientiously in all things, and particularly in every thing 
that regards the most ancient of all institutions, and the most important 
of all relations which God hath established for the comfort of mankind. 
Bring not a curse upon a state of life appointed to minister the richest 
comforts which this world can afford. Disregard to the rules which 
God has given you to direct the manner of your entering into the mar- 
ried state, will turn blessings into curses. L. 





Art. IX. Religious State of Sweden. 


[From the Bosten Recorder. } 


Paris, November 30, 1836. 

I now come to give you some notions of the state of religion in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, comprising the united kingdom of Sweden and 
Norway. ‘The former country I visited, and spent some weeks in it. 
The latter J did not visit, but had good means of learning considerable 
respecting the state of religion in it, from those in Sweden who are well 
informed on the subject. 
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The entire population of Sweden is 3,025,000 inhabitants, and that 
of Norway, 1,205,000, making a total of 4,230,000. The present an- 
nual iucrease of population of the entire kingdom is estimated at 39,000, 

The Lutheran church is the established form of religion in this king- 
dom. With the exception of two English congregations, one at Stock- 
holm and the other at Gottenburg; one or two Moravian churches, one 
of which is at Stockholm; one French Reformed, one German Re- 
formed, one Roman Catholic and one Greek, all at Stockholm, all the 
churches in Sweden and Norway are Lutheran. It is a singular fact 
that there is but one little Roman Catholic church in all this kingdom. 
No other country in the world is equally free from the influence of that 
church. ‘This is greatly owing to the fact that Gustavus Vasa, and af- 
ter him Gustavus Adolphus, espoused the cause of the reformation with 
great earnestness, and were its champions ata period when no other 
princes of equal power stood by it; and the latter lost his life in its de- 
fence in the great battle of Lutzen, in Germany, in 1632. 

Sweden and Norway differ from all other parts of Europe, save Fin- 
land, in physica! character and appearance. The entire peninsula is a 
country of mountains and lakes, and is environed with innumerable 
islands, and its rocky coasts are intersected with innumerable inlets. It 
is the country of mineral wealth. A large portion of it is covered with 
mountains and hills of almost naked primitive and other rocks. The 
soil, what there is of it, is good. It is the New England of Europe. 
The pople are industrious, frugal, amiable, and excel all others that | 
have seen in civility. They do not abound in wealth, and are proba- 
bly the most virtuous people, take them in their entire population, on the 
continent. 

There are one archbishop and twelve bishops, 2,400 churches and 
3,447 ministers of the gospel in the established churches of Sweden.— 
In the cities, the ministers are supported by voluntary contributions ; in 
the country, by glebes and tythes. There are five bishops, 51 classes 
of Presbyteries, 835 parishes, and about 475 ministers of the gospel in 
Norway. 

There are three universities in the kingdom. 1. That of Upsala, 
which has near 1,000 students, of whom some 300 or 350 are Theolo- 
gical. 2. That of Lund, which has in all some five or six hundred, of 
whom near two hundred are Theological. 3. That at Christiania (in 
Norway,) which has about as many students as that of Lund. All the 
young men who enter the several learned professions are educated at 
one or another of these universities. 

Schools are maintained throughout the kingdom, by the efforts of the 
people themselves. Almost all persons are able to read, though many 
read very imperfectly. None are allowed to receive confirmation in 
the churches unless they can read. And as almost every body receives 
confirmation, (for either by law or by custom it is essential to a person’s 
becoming almost any thing,) it may be said that some degree of educa- 
tion is almost universal. It is, however, very limited in amount gene- 
rally. 

The state of religion in Sweden is not easy to be described in few 
words. Whilst it is not believed that Neology or Socinianism exists 
to any considerable extent among the ministers, * it is doubtless true, 





* It is said that there is reason to fear that some of the Theological Professors at Lund 
have recently embraced the Geman Theology. 
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that the greater portion, though amiable, well informed, and moral men, 
know but little of that religion which converts the heart, and leads to 
Christ alone for pardon and every spiritual blessing. A dead and fruit- 
less formality pervades the Swedish churches, to a deplorable extent.— 
Yet this is not universal. There are some devoted, humble, and excel- 
lent pastors in that country, whose labors the Lord has greatly blessed. 
Ihave heard no where in Europe of revivals of religion, that are so 
perfectly similar to what the churches in America have enjoyed as 
those which have been witnessed in Sweden, and which are still wit- 
nessed more or less in different parts of it. A full account of the 
church in Norrala, a parish about 200 miles north of Stockholm and of 
the succession of revivals which have taken place there, I sent some 
time since to America, and I hope that it has before this time appeared 
in some of the religious journals. 

The bishops of Sweden are very well educated men, and several of 
them appear to be truly evangelical. Bishop Voingord, of Gottenburg, 
[had the pleasure of becoming somewhat acquainted with. He is a 
friend of every thing that is good. The Rev. Dr. Wallin, bishop of 
Stockholm, is distinguished for his talents, is friendly, decidedly so, to 
every enterprise by which the kingdom of God may be promoted. He 
is a fine poet, is exceedingly eloquent, and is altogether the most influ- 
ential bishop in the kingdom. The archbishop of Upsala, is a venera- 
ble and good man. I had the pleasure of seeing him when I was there 
last June. 

In Norway, I am sorry to say, that French infidelity and German 
neology have penetrated to a considerable extent. ‘This was done dur- 
ing the connection of that country with Denmark, with which it even 
now has more commerce and intercourse than with Sweden. It is 
feared that many of the clergy of that country are Rationalists. But 
God in his mercy is reviving his work there, in a remarkable manner. 
Some years ago a peasant, of strong mind and ardent piety, began to be 
a reformer in the churches of Norway, which were then low sunken in 
formality and infidelity. By his pious exhortations in litle meetings 
which he collected in private houses, he was the instrumert of doing 
great good. He continued his labors for several years, and many em- 
braced the truth. He is now dead; but the work goes on. These 
ineetings for prayer and the reading of the Scriptures take place among 
the poor inhabitants in many parts of that country. There is no sepa- 
ration from the churches. These meetings are held at hours when 
there is no service in the churches, and in evenings during the week. 
And these pious people of the sect of Hanshauge, as they are called (af- 
ter the name of the peasant above spoken of,) receive the sacrament at 
the regular churches. In this way the work goes on. And there are 
now not a few clergymen who co-operate with them, and have their 
spirit. Among these is the excellent Professor Hersleb of the university 
of Christiania. 

The Bible Cause has made great progress in Sweden. Besides the 
Native Societies, the British and Foreign Bible Society has established 
two Committees at Stockholm and Christiania, who are doing great 
things in this noble work. The Swedish Tract Society has done con- 
siderable. It isnow reviving. It needs aid from America, and I hope 
it may receive it. A Swedish Missionary Society was formed last year, 
through the efforts of the Rev. George Scott, the excellent Wesleyan 
missionary at Stockholm. It raised last year about $2,500. It is about 
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sending a missionary to Lapland. I attended a meeting of its Commit- 
tee, and was delighted to meet some excellentmen. Among whom was 
the minister of the Justiciary, the highest officer in the government, 
after the king. 

But I must close this letter. Having now given you a general surve 
of the present state of religion in such countries in Europe as I have 
visited; France, England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden, I shall close this series of letters with one or two containing 
some rewarks of a general nature. I am, &c. 








Art. X. Proceedings of the New Light Presbyterian Convention. 


This Convention met at Auburn in this State, on the 17th ult. There 
were in attendance about one hundred and seventy delegates, ministe- 
rial and lay. The following extracts of its proceedings we copy from 
the New York Observer:— 

In pursuance of the plan proposed by circulars from Auburn and also 
from Cayuga Presbytery, commissioners met in the Ist Presbyterian 
church at 9 o’clock, A. M. The meeting was called to order by the 
appointment of Rev. James Richards, D. D. of Auburn Theol. Sem. 
as chairman, and Rev. Tryon Edwards of Rochester and E. W. Ches- 
ter, Esq., of Cincinnati as temporary clerks. 

It was proposed that the exercises be commenced. by reading the 
Scriptures, singing and prayer. The 80th and 40th Psalms were then 
read by Rev. Wm. Patton, D. D. of New-York. Singing by the 
choir. Anthem, “ When the Lord shall buildagain Zion” &c. Prayer 
by the Rev. Thos. McAuley D. D. of New York. 

The following were nominated for officers of the convention. 

Rev. James Ricnarps, D. D., of Auburn, President. 

Rev. James H. Horcukin, of Bath Pres., Rev. Josern Penny, D. 
D., President of Hamilton College; Henry Brown, Esq., of Brown- 
helm, Ohio; B. P. Jounson, Esq., of Rome, New-York—Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Rev. Tryon Epwarps, of Rochester, N. Y.; C. W. Cuesrer, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio— Secretaries. ; 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Ford, the acts purporting to exscind the sy- 
nods of the Western Reserve, Genesee, Geneva, and Utica, and also 
the resolution declaring the dissolution of the third presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, were read before the Convention. 

Whereupon the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, the act of the 
last General Assembly, declaring the synods of Western Reserve, Ge- 
nesee, Geneva, and Utica, not to be constituent parts of the Presbyte- 
rian church, on the ground that their connexion was dependent on the 
plan of union of 1801, and upon charges vague and unsupported, were 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void. 

It was moved by Rev. Mr. Ford, and adopted, that a committee be 
appointed, who should prepare for publication the reasons for the adop 
tion of the above resolution, 


Mr. Jessup, Dr. Beecher, and Rev. Mr. Judd, were appointed such 
a committee. 
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The letters, documents, legal opinions, &c. were placed in the hands 
of this committee. 

The Convention now took a recess until half past 7 P. M. 

The evening session was chiefly consumed in discussing the question, 
whether the exscinded presbyteries should send up commissioners as 
usual to the next General Assembly. On this question, more diversity 
of opinion prevailed, than on any which had been brought before the 
Convention; a part preferring to memorialize the next Assembly touch- 
ing their rights, rather than send up commissioners, hoping by such a 
course to avoid the unhappy controversy and warfare which had disgra- 
ced the proceedings of the last Assembly. The session of the evening 
closed with a spirited and able address from Mr. Jessup. 

Friday morning, Aug. 18. 

The question under discussion the previous evening was again resu- 
med. Connected with the question of sending commissioners to the 
Assembly, was that of definite instructions as to the course to be adop- 
ted, should they be denied a seat in the Assembly. Drs. McAuley, 
Beecher, and Penny, Rev. Mr. Aiken and others took part in the dis- 
cussion, each speaking at considerable length, and each urging the im- 
portance of unity and integrity in the Presbyterian Church, and desi- 
rous of the adoption of that course which may, in the most peageful 
and efficient manner, secure to the exscinded synods those rights which 
they consider unjustly and unconstitutionally taken from them. The 
morning and part of the afternoon was chiefly consumed in the discus- 
sion of this subject; being occasionally interrupted by the reports of 
committees. During the afternoon of Friday, the following resolution 
on the subject under discussion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the exscinded Synods, Presby- 
teries, and churches, to retain their present organization and connec- 
tion, without seeking any other ; and that the Presbyteries send com- 
missioners to the next General Assembly as usual. 

Rev. Dr, Patton moved that, in view of the unanimous result now 
attained, the Convention suspend its regular business for the purpose of 
rendering thanksgiving to God. 

Session of Friday evening. 

A resolution was moved and adopted, to appoint a committee to cor- 
respond and confer on the general state of the churches, and to take 
measures to secure the ends proposed by this Convention. 

During the session of Friday evening, the following resolution was 
moved and adopted : 

Resolved, That the action ofall the judicatories ought to be directed 
to the preservation of the union and integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church on the principles of good faith, brotherly kindness, and the con- 
stitution, 

Business of a miscellaneous character occupied the remainder of the 
evening, till the Convention adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock, A. M. on 
Saturday. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

Saturday, Aug. 19, 9 o'clock, A. M. 

A resolution was introduced and adopted, appointing a delegation 
from this body, to meet the Convention to be held at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
on the last Thursday of August, and lay before that body the doings of 
this Convention, Rev. Messrs. Aiken and Peet were appointed such a 
delegation. Also, 

Resolved, That in view of the present state of the Presbyterian 
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Church, it is highly desirable that all the Presbyteries connected with 
the General Assembly should be fully represented at its next meeting 
in Philadelphia. P 

Resolved, That in view of the present divided state of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and the low state of religion in our country, this Conven- 
tion recommend to the churches here represented, and all other churches 
which shall be pleased to unite with them, to observe the 25th day of 
October next as a day of united fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 

During the Convention, but at what precise time we are not infor. 
med, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draw up an expression 
of the opinion of this Convention, touching the rights of members of the 
Presbyterian church, as ministers and private members ;—the manner 
in which their rights are guaranteed and guarded, and in what way 
these may become forfeited and taken away. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft a letter to the 
churches of our connexion, exhibiting the views and feelings of the 
Convention in relation to the circumstances in which a part of the 
Presbyterian church are placed and the course which they regard it 
their duty now to pursue. 

Dr. Beecher is chairman of this committee. 

Monday, Aug. 21. 

The day was occupied, almost entirely, in hearing the reports of com- 
mittees, all of which were adopted. The Convention, at half-past four 
p. M. adjourned without day. Its minutes will soon be published. 





Art. XI. ° Letter from James Kent to Edward Livingston. 


The Letter from which the following extracts are made, was written 
by Chancellor Kent, of this State, to the late Hon. Edward Living- 
ston, and contains a private, and, it would seem, confidential criticism 
on the “ Penal Code for Louisiana,” prepared by the latter gentleman. 
Mr. Kent is one of the most distinguished jurists in this country, and 
although not a professor of religion, it is pleasing to find him speaking 
of religion, in the manner he does, and particularly to find him a stanch 
advocate of the punishment prescribed in the Bible for the crime of 
murder. Indeed. in the extracts below, we apprehend the Chancellor 
exhibits more of the Seceder than many who bear that name. The N. 
Y. American holds this language in relation to the entire letter—* The 
right down manly sense and frankness of this letter—its fearless avow- 
al of opinions not popular—its disdain of cant and of the innovation to 
which cant so often leads—and its estimate, true, we fear, however 
little flattering of corrupt human nature—will ensure for it attentive 
perusal.” 

“ New-York, March 18th, 1836. 

“Dear Sir: 

* * * * . * * * 

“You prohibit, at page 6, all legislative provision for the observance 
of Sunday or any festival or day appropriated to religious worship, and 
yet you allow the lawgiver to establish civil festivals or periodical ces- 
sations from labor for civil purposes, and to appoint particular thanks- 
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civing and fast days. Now I do not see the entire harmony and con- 
sistency of these provisions, and why the observance of every seventh 
day for moral and religious instruction is not just as proper or lawful, 
as the appointment of particular days for religious worship. Permit 
me to say that we have run in our theories from one extreme to an- 
other. If religious instruction be eminently important to the well 
being of society, the lawgiver has as good a right, and is as much 
bound in duty to enforce it, as he has civil festivals, or schools, or mili- 
tary trainings, or to provide for the celebration of the 4th of July, or 
the 8th of January. 

«[ have no complaint to make of your explanations on p. 8, 9, of cer- 
tain general terms, except that it looks too much like teaching the citi- 
zens A, B.C. Inever heard of any question in all my experience as 
to the construction of those words in respect to sex or numbers. The 
good sense of the thing and the context must determine the meaning. 
| object, however, that you should establish by a permanent law that 
man never means woman. The common people of Louisiana will by 
and bye misconstrue their bibles. 

“] believe 1 have heretofore declared war against the annihilation of 
all constructive offences. This is done at p. 12, and | think it presup- 
poses a perfect legislation, and much more perfect than I apprehend it 
tobe in the power of any one or more individuals to make a code. [I 
entertain the most thorough conviction that under a government that 
punishes nothing either of omission or commission, but what is within 
the letter of a written law, a great deal of fraud and villany, and abuse 
and offence will escape unpunished. I will show presently wherein I 
think your code lamentably deficient in the attempt to bring an offence 
within the letter of the law. It is impossible to define expressly and 
literally every offence that ought to be punished ; and if you ask me, 
what is the evidence of its being an offence if not defined in the code, 
| answer, the laws of nature, of religion, of morality, which are writ- 
ten on the heart of every son and daughter of Adam, declare the of- 
fence. 

“In ch. 10 I think that the crimes of perjury and false swearing are 
well defined, and settled on true principles, but as to ch. 11, I must be 
permitted tocomplain. I am entirely against the abolition of the com- 
mon law doctrine of contempts, and your substitute I humbly conceive 
to be wholly inadequate. Your provision is that all contempts are to 
be the subject of indictment and trial by jury. Now I beg leave to say 
that the jury are wholly incompetent to judge of what is or what is not 
decorous or insulting language to a court. If a judge was called a 
blockhead or a fool, one half of the rude vulgar jurors of the country 
might think it a very smart, and possibly a very true, saying. Besides, 
the remedy by indictment and jury is too slow. Must a judge sit and 
hear the contempt, and wait six months before the trial in a criminal 
court can afford him redress? Besides, you make no provisions for in- 
sulting gestures, or looks, or actions. You say, p. 51, that if any per- 
son by words, or by making a clamor or noise, wilfully, &c., he may be 
removed and punished. So, if he use any indecorous, contemptuous, 

or insulting expressions, in the opinion of a jury, he is to be punished. 
So, if he obstruct the proceedings of the court by violence or threats, he 
shall be fined, &c. Here is all the provision for contempts. .4// other 
contempts are abolished, and all these contempts must be tried on in- 
dictment, or information, in the usual form. Now I say you do not 
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reach a thousand nameless, but gross and abominable contempts that 
may be offered in court. The impudent or malicious offender can, 
Proteus-like, elude all your rattling chains, and insult with impunity, 
Insults toa court ought ‘to be punished with the celerity of lightning, 
and here you wait the slow process of indictment for an open insult to 
the bench. I never would accept of a judicial office under any govern. 
ment, if I was to be left so naked and defenceless as you in this chapter 
leave the Louisiana judges. It is by far the most exceptionable part of 
the penal code. 

“ As to title 8, at p. 60, I am against the whole of that title. The 
press does not stand in need of new props and more stimulus. It is by 
far too wanton already, and has debased the moral sense of this coun- 
try. One half of the editors are only the agents of the mendaz infu. 
mia. Besides, may I not tell B, that if he continues to publish his vile 
lies and indecency, I will not indorse his paper any longer? Is that an 
unlawful threat, injurious to his credit, for which I am to be indicted? 
Is it proper to make such penal provisions in protection of the press, 
and yet make no provision for offences against the religion of the coun. 
try, on whic hall the morals are grounded? May a person say and pub- 
lish just what he pleases, however gross and offensive against the Author 
of Christianity, with impunity ? (p. 12 and p.96,) and yetif the offended 
community, or rather any member of it, threatens the credit of the blas- 
phemer and libeller, in order to deter him, it is an indictable offence! 

“At p. 96, it would seem to be no offence to defame or scandalize 
religion or the objects of religious faith or the principles and grounds of 
public morals, and yet the liberty of the press is assiduously protected! 
I cannot but believe that the fundamental principles of refigious belief 
are of as much importance to the well-being of civil society as the /ber- 
ly of the press. 

“Ch. 5, on Homicide is a great and pains-taking article, and here your 
talents are displayed in all their lustre. The distinctions and discrimi- 
nations are drawn accurately, and with great felicity, and if you had 
only added the honest and legitimate, and appropriate and indispensa- 
ble punishment of death to murder, your article would have been per- 
fect. Without that article I humbly beg leave to think it quite imper- 
fect, and that you do not do justice to the security which living beings 
are entitled to ask against dangers upon life. As to duels I think you 
have made great improvement on the law, and I believe you have adop- 
ted the most effectual way to annihilate the practice. In this case the 


forfeiture of political rights will be felt as a check, because duels are gen 


erally between young aspirants to power and consequence. The pro- 
missory oath in this case operates powerfully, and so will the oath to 
the prosecutor and grand juries. 

‘lam very much for real, genuine, vindictive punishment for all 
cases of malicious crime, springing from a thoroughly corrupt and dev- 
ilish heart. Iam a friend to personal chastisement and hanging. On 
this subject I am a disciple of the old school, and I believe our ancestors 
had as much wisdom and knowledge of human nature as we have, and 
we ought to revere their maxims, and carry our reforming hand lightly 
and tremblingly over their works. I think Lord Hardwick, or Lord 
Mansfield, or Burke, or Pitt, possessed ten times as much practical 
good sense and sound wisdom as William Godwin or Jeremy Bentham. 

“ Believe me to be, with the highest respect and esteem, your friend 
and obedient servant. James Kenr. 

“Hon. Edward Livingston.” 
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SpEECHES AT THE LATE Meetine or THE Biste Society nv Lon- 
pon.—* At the meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
newly created Bishops of Rippon and Chichester, and Lords Glendy 
and Morpeth were among the speakers. ‘The speeches of the bishops 
were of the most conciliating and liberal character. I suppose however 
they are not to be regarded as a fair specimen of the feelings and senti- 
ments of the Bishops generally. As dey have been recently appointed 
by a popular government, they sustain a nearer relation to the people 
than those whose appointment occurred under tory administrations. But 
no matter for that; they are Lords Bishops of the established church, 
and their unhesitating and frank acknowledgment of dissenters as breth- 
ren in the presence of the vast and highly respectable assembly that fil- 
led Exeter Hall at the Bible meeting, was an indication not to be mista- 
ken of the ground already gained in the revolution whichis so steadily re- 
forming and remodeling society. It isno longer necessary for churchmen 
to inquire for personal satisfaction how a dissenter looks. They know 
very well that he looks like a man, ashe is, and he is too much of amaa 
to be intimidated or compelled to a surrender of his rights. . 
Lord Morpeth has an unbounded popularity and rose to address the 
meeting amid the most enthusiastic cheering. He is a young man ra- 
ther tall and slender, with light hair, high forehead and decidedly seri- 
ous cast of countenance. He wore a frock coat and dark cravat, and 
altogether appeared very simple in his dress. I was not near enough 
to describe him more minutely. He is an efficient promoter of reform 
in connection with the present ministry, of which he isa member; and 
he is thought to be a truly pious man. The speech, however, which 
seemed to produce the happiest impression at this meeting, was that of 
Rev. Mr. Fraser, formerly a slave in Antigua, and now a preacher in 
the same island. He followed Lord Morpeth and spoke for a conside- 
rable time with great simplicity and with an artless eloquence, which 
drew forth repeated and long continued bursts of applause. It was an 
interesting and moving spectacle to witness, andit was noble too; that 
immense assembly, embracing all parties, sects ‘and ranks, churchmen 
and dissenters, the common people and the aristocracy, Bishops and 
Lords and ministers of his Majesty’s government, applauding the sim- 
ple and unstudied eloquence of a liberated slave on the platform of Ex- 
eter Hall. But a single incident occurred to mar the good feeling that 
characterized the meeting, and that was an unhappy allusion by Dr. 
Cox to the existing controversy between the Baptists and the other por- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible Society in relation to the transla- 
tion of the word baptizo in the versions for the Missionary stations. It 
was not allowed however, to provoke any discussion. 





Proposep Excuiusion or Roman Caruovics rrom ParLiAMENT.— 
On Saturday a meeting was held in the Bower Room, Exeter Hall, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of petitioning the 
Legislature for the exclusion of Roman Catholics from both houses of 
Parliament. There were about three hundred persons present. Ladies 
were not admitted into the room. Captain Gordon was called to the 
chaiy The Rev. Dr. Holloway opened the meeting by prayer. 

The Chairman said they had met for the purpose of petitioning the 
Legislature for the expulsion of Roman Catholics from Parliament. 
(Loud cheers.) It was with no feeling of personal satisfaction that he 
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engaged in this work. It was unpleasant for him to impeach any body 
of men, especially men possessing the elective franchise, but he had 4 
duty to performas a Christian and a Protestant. He believed the ad. 
mission of Roman Catholics to power in a Christian State, was an jp. 
fraction of an implied compact entered into between the Protestant 
kings of Europe. He also held that the admission of Roman Catholics 
in a Christian State was a violation of the laws of the moral Governor 
of the Universe and those who countenanced such admission committed 
idolatry. (Hear, hear.) A Roman Catholic could not legislate for the 
interests of the Protestant religion, for he was pledged by an oath to 
oppose it. It was impossible that any Ministry could govern this coun. 
try on Protestant principles while forty Roman Catholics were in the 
House of Commons. (Hear.) It was therefore the duty of the Pro. 
testants of this country to petition the Legislature for the expulsion of 
the Roman Catholics from Parliament. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Dr. Holloway, of London-street Chapel, Fitzroy-square, 
then rose to move the first resolution. He commenced by vindicating 
the clergy of the Church of England from the charge brought against 
them of interfering in politics, because they took part against the Ro- 
man Catholics. He said it was impossible in such a case as the present, 
to avoid political matters, because the Roman Catholic religion was so 
closely mixed up with politics. The question at stake was the safety 
of the Protestant Church. (Cheers.) He knew that obloquy would be 
heaped upon him for appearing there thatday. This mattered nothing 
to him; wherever principles was concerned there he would take his 
stand. (Long continued cheers.) The Roman Catholic Members had 
committed gross perjury in interfering with the affairs of the Church, 
and having forfeited their oaths it was right they should be called on 
to forfeit their seats—(loud applause.) ‘The Roman Catholic religion 
was a viper in the bosom of the Protestant Church, by the alliance 
which had been entered into with them. The Roman Catholics ought 
to be expelled on other grounds—on the ground of undeniable, palpa- 
ble, gross perjury—(tremendous cheering.) After the meeting had 
shown by their cheers that they assented to the truth of the charge, he 
would not take up their time by proving it, but would at once read 
the resolutions, which were as follows: 

“That the admission of Roman Catholics to political power in a 
Christian State is a direct violation of the implicit compact which ex- 
ists between it and the moral Governor of the Universe, a national 
union with idolatry, anda virtual adoption of the infidel principle, that 
religion has nothing to do with personal qualification for civil govern- 
ment in such a State. 

“That Roman Catholic members of the Legislature have forfeited 
their title to all the political privileges conferred by the Act of 1829, 
by the violation of the oath exacted as asccurity to the Protestant re- 
ligion by that Act. 

The Rev. Mr. Page seconded the resolution. Ever since the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics into the Legislature there had been con- 
stant attacks on the Church of England, and he could state a most im- 
portant fact, communicated to him by some clergymen who were here 
from America, that when the clergy of the Church of England die in 
the colonies there, no provision is to be made for their successors. The 
people were to be left to the operation of the voluntary principle. The 
resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. Baxter moved the second resolution. They had tolerated the 
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Roman Catholics in Parliament too long, and they were bound now to 
do every thing in their power to expel them—they could not be in Par- 
jiament without endangering the Protestant religion. He concluded 
by moving a resolution that a petition be presented to Parliament for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics. 

A gentleman, whose name we could not learn, seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously, as was the adoption of a petition 
to both houses of Parliament, which was read. 


Drainxinc Toasts.—Mr. Editor—There seems at present a great 
disposition in men of warm party feelings to engage in a certain prac- 
tice. Some professors seem to have no difficulties in their way to help 
it forward. And even some ministers of the gospel have not only lent 
their countenance by their presence, but have taken an active part in 
what they surely should think a christian act and a good thing worthy 
of the imitation of all professors of religion. We allude to the practice 
of drinking toasts. Mr.Editor, we invite you, or some other of the con- 
tributors to the pages of the Monitor, to give some account of the ori- 
gin, nature and effects of this practice. If it be found even remotely 
connected with divine truth and the character of our blessed Saviour, 
and associated with true virtue, Jet all promote the good work; but if 
not, let it be abandoned by all the friends of true religion and virtue, and 
let the world have the honor of supporting it. Anti-ExcrreMENT. 


The information sought by “ Anti-Excitement” can be obtained by 
consulting Ret. Monrror, Vol. XII. Art. V. In that article the fa- 
mous Cotton Mather shows that the practice to which our correspon- 
dent refers is of heathen origin and a gross violation of God’s holy law. 
He says. among other things, that, “To drink a cup asa part, or sign of 
our invocation upon the blessed God for the health of any person, is a 
superstition directly forbidden by the second commandment; nor is it 
ordinarily free from a violation of the third,” &c. And again: “ Not 
only the numberless and prodigious exorbitances of health drinking are 
to he avoided by every christian, but the very proposing our cups to 
the prosperity of what is therein remembered. ‘Tis a vain plea, that we 
drink no more than a civil remembrance of the person or affairs men- 
tioned in our cups. Why is the action of drinking singled out rather 
than any other for the token of the remembrance? and why is there 
such a stress Jaid upon a concurrence in the action? It is but a con- 
tinuation of the old Paganism, which had better be utterly abolished, 
than thus refined and preserved. Every thing that serves either to 
revive, or maintain the old Pagan follies and harden men in them, 
should be declined by them, that would adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour.” a 

ABoLitTionisM.—Just as our last number was printed, we received a 
notice from a subscriber to discontinue sending him the Monitor, as it 
did not sufficiently abound with abolition matter. We are sorry to see 
our zealous friend drive fhis hobby quite so furiously. “Has the Se- 
cession church,” he writes, “lately crawled out from the loathsome pol- 
lution of slavery, and has she no vials full of the seven last plagues to 
pour out upon the seat of the Beast?” &c. Now let all such fiery spi- 
rits know, that, “the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

We embrace the present opportunity to remark, that we have never 
given any pledge to our subscribers that the Monitor would be an abo- 
ition paper. Our Title Page sets forth the object we have in view 
and the principles on which our work is to be conducted. It is there- 
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fore unfair to expect from us what we have never promised. There is 
plenty of professed abolition papers published in our country; and let 
those who can relish nothing in a periodical but abolitionism, take them . 
but let them not expect that the Monitor can change from its original 
and professed object. We stated in our last number how we had cop. 
du¢ted and how we intended to conduct the Monitor in relation to the 
subject of slavery. We trust that the great body of our subscribers are 
perfectly satisfied with our course. Butif any are dissatisfied they can 
withdraw their subscriptions, (being held, however, responsible for the 
payment of the present volume,) only let them not be so unjust as to 
tax us with twenty-five cents postage. 





Exptanation.—We have been requested to insert the following ex- 
planation. 

“The six dollars reported in favor of the Bible fund from the con. 
gregation of Argyle, is the fourth of the annual collection taken up 
for that cause in the congregation. The remainder, $18, have been 
sent in Bibles for circulation in Lower Canada, by the session.” 





Our Corresronpens.—We are again compelled to call upon our 
correspondents for more commuications. Our stock is exhausted. We 
regret to be under the necessity of so frequently reminding our coadju- 
tors of what we deem to be their duty as well as our interest and that 
of our readers. The divine direction is, “ Be not weary in well-doing.” 





Rev. Rates Ersxines Worxs.—William S. Young of Philadelphia 
proposes to publish by supscription, the whole works of the Rev. Ralph 
Erskine ; consisting of above one hundred and fifty Sermons, besides 
poetical pieces, on the most important and interesting subjects. To 
which will be prefixed, the Rev. D. Fraser’s Life of the Author. From 
a late London edition. Ten volumes in five. 

Terms.—The work will be printed in five large octavo volumes, each 
volume containing between seven and eight hundred pages. To sub- 
scribers the price will be two dollars per volume, neatly bound in sheep, 
or ten dollars the set.—Payment to be made for each volume as delivered 
in Philadelphia. 

Any individual procuring subscribers for six copies, and forwarding 
the money to the publisher, will be entitled to a seventh copy gratis. 

To those who purchase twenty copies, or more, a discount of one- 
sixth will be made ; and where ten dollars, or more, are enclosed, re- 
mittances may be made at the expense of the publisher. 

As the price of the work is low, (imported copies in boards costing 
from thirty to forty dollars,) and few copies will be printed over the 
number subscribed for, subscribers and others are assured that there 
will be hereafter no diminution of price. 

As each of the ten volumes will be furnished with a title page, those 
who may prefer it can have the work in ten volumes, neatly put up in 
boards, muslin backs, and lettered, at one dollar per volume. 

Should a sufficient number of subscribers be procured, the first volume 
will be issued in March or April, 1838, the remaining volumes at short 
intervals. Those who may have Subscription Lists will please forward 
them as soon as practicable. All orders to be addressed to Wm. S. 
Young, No. 173 Race-st., Philadelphia. 


N. B. Mr. Young has just published a neat edition of the Larger Catechism,—90 
pages, 18mo. bound with muslin backs,—which he offers for sale at 81 per dozen. 
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There are still a few persons who paid moneys on account of the Monitor at the 
late ‘meeting of Synod, who have not attended to the request contained on the cover ~ 


of the July No. As speedy a compliance as possible with that request would greatly a 


oblige us. We hope our friends and patrons will procure and forward.to us.as soon ~~ 
as possible, the names of new subscribers for the 


plus of copies still on hand. 


the XIV Vol. We have a large sur- 


N. B.. The New-York city subscribers are. requested to call hereafter at Mr. 


Jolin Duncan’s, No..407 Brosdway, and 


during the Month of 
Rey. John Adams, i. 056 ssssess $10.00 
James Wallace,.....+.... 10,00 


oe 


receive their Monitors. — 


by mail. 
Rey. A. yte,. Trips eevee tege $14.00 
“© ‘Thomas Goodwillie,....,.. 10.00 


Mr. Preston, ...0s0s+secsece’ $5.00 
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